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CHAPTER I. 



Apteb tbe two friends parted, De Courcy — as 
it was already late — dressed, to keep an ap* 
pointment he had made to be present at a 

party given by the Earl of S . 

It was a very select assembly ; the Marquis 
de Policastri was there, and several distin- 
guished foreigners from the several European 
courts, also the great statesman and Prime 
Minister of George III., William Pitt. At 
this period the nation entertained great hopes 
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of peace, and Pitt agreed that the experiment 
should be tried under Mr. Addington's auspices. 
Our hero was anxious to meet this great and 
talented minister, and behold him in u kind 
of domestic circle. 

"You are probably disappointed, DeCourcy," 
observed the Marquis de Policastri," like my- 
self, in the appearance and manner of Eng- 
land's great minister; but when you hear him 
speak, in five minutes you lose sight altogether 
of his insignificant figure and somewhat dis- 
agreeable countenance ; and in five minutes 
more, you would say he was a handsome man. 
You will have an opportunity by and by. 
When do you think you will sail for Palermo T 

" In six or eight days at furthest," returned 
our hero, " pray can you tell me who is that 
young man in the uniform of the Guards, 
talking to that very distinguished-lookinglady ?" 

" Oh, yes, he is a young man of high rank, 
connected with the fair dame our hostess, and 
cousin to your old friend Lieutenant Umfre- 
ville, that is young Lord Eglin ; he seems to 
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regard you with a very marked expression of 
countenance." 

*' It is for that very reason I wished to know 
his name. This is no place to make explana- 
tions in, my dear marquis, hut you will be 
surprised 1o hear, that I have discovered all 
the particulars concerning my birth, and I 
find tliiit I shall have to change my name." 

*' St. Nicholas 1" returned the Marquis, *" I 
am glad of it in some respects, for every man 
naturally enough likes to know who his father 
is, or was, though he may not be so very curi- 
ous about his mother; at all events you will 
never be called by a better name than tlio 
one you have added such laurels to." 

Seeing Lady Hasarel and the SignoraGaretti 
at a distance, De Courcy at once left the 
Marquis, who began conversing earnestly with 
Mr. Addington upon the all-engrossing subject 
of peace with France. 

Our hero was soon walking through the 
magnificent saloons with the fair Genoese 
leaning on his arm. 

9 B 
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'* I was sure you would be here," she re- 
marked, " and so was Lady Hasarel, and I 
wished so very much to see you, for I sup- 
pose you have not seen Sir Charles to-day?" 

*' No, my fair friend, nor yesterday ; but I 
am equally delighted to see you, for very 
strange things have occurred. But first tell 
me how are dear Mary and Magdalene T 

** Dear Mary is very well considering all she 
has gone through lately," returned T6rese, 
" her mind, however, has been greatly relieved 
by the very handsome and generous conduct 
of Lord Umfreville ; his letters to both Mary 
and Sir Charles do honour to his head/' 

" He is a noble fellow, and it grieves and 
pains me more than I can tell you, to inflict 
upon him at thfe same time, two of the heaviest 
afflictions a man can bare." 

^' What do you mean, Signer De Courcy T 
enquired T6rese, looking surprised, **let us 
sit down here, 1 have a good deal to say, for 
we shall not meet again until we meet in 
Palermo ; so Mary has arranged." 
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" Well," observed De Courcy, with a sigh of 
regret, " perhaps she is right, considering the 
peculiar circumstances under which she acts ; 
but why do you say this is the last time you 
and I must meet ?" 

"Because," returned T6rese, "we leave Lon- 
don the day after to-morrow, for Sir Charles s 
beautiful place in Devon, and thence to 

embark in the frigate for Palermo. 

You sail in a short time, do you not ?" 

" Yes, in ten days at furthest," returned De 
Courcy, thoughtfully. " Lord Umfreville goes 
with me to Palermo." 

" Indeed !" observed Terese ; but the name 
of De Courcy, pronounced rather loud, close 
beside them, caused both to turn roimd in the 
direction from whence came the voices — when 
they observed two gentlemen leaning against 
the pillars of a recess, conversing earnestly. 
One was Lord Eglin, the other was unknown to 
them; but the sentence they both heard, caused 
not only surprise, but brought the blood into 
De Courcy's cheek. 



1 
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" I know of no Irishman," said Lord Eglin, 
in a calm tone, ** that has a right to the name 
of De Courcy. My father-in-law was the last 
male bearing that appellation ; consequently, 
any one assuming that name, and calling him- 
self an Irishman, must be either an adven- 
turer or an impostor." 

Terese Garetti looked anxiously into our 
hero's features; they were flushed and excited. 
Well aware of his impetuous temper, she rose 
up, and putting her arm within his, said, " Let 
us seek Lady Hasarel." 

He complied, and as he moved on, fixed his 
eyes for an instant on Lord Eglin. 

" Ha !" said his lordship, with a very mean- 
ing smile, to his friend Captain Manby, " my 
arrow hit the mark ; this gallant Count looked 
conscious." 

'' Yes, by my faith," returned the Captain ; 
" not only conscious, but remarkably inclined 
to notice your words not in the gentlest man- 
ner, to judge by the fierce glance that shot 
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from his dark eyes. That very handsome 
foreign girl on his arm I hear is his intended." 
** Then you have just heard a false rumour," 
said Lord Eglin, sharply, " I have more au- 
thentic information. I have found out how 
the wind lies with this fortunate adventurer, 
from that Italian Signer who plays such a 
splendid game of billiards. It cost me, how- 
ever, a hundred or two to get my information ; 
this Italian billiard-player, whose name no- 
body seems to know, told me that this De 
Courcy is a natural son of Acton's, the Neapo- 
litan prime minister, who, being a pet of 
Queen Caroline's, pushed Ithis son of his on 
in the service, and actually, when little better 
than a boy, put him in command of a fine 
eighteen-gun brig — taking care, however, to 
give him for first lieutenant, a steady, skilful 
officer, much older, and who had seen good 
service." 

" But how the deuce," observed Captain 
Manby, " did this Italian pick up his intelli- 
gence ?" 
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" By Jove, he told me in confidence, that he 
was second lieutenant on board the same ship 
with De Courcy, and was in Genoa with him, 
and that in that city he first met with Miss 
Wharton, who had been, he said, previously 
in love with a Genoese Count, whom she jilted, 
and permitted this De Courcy to replace him ; 
but he, catching her inclined to favour this 
Genoese Count again, picked a quarrel with 
him, and, assisted by two of his crew, actually 
killed the unfortunate Count." 

" And do you believe this strange story ?" 
enquired Captain Manby, considerably amazed. 

" Do I believe ft 1" returned Lord Eglin, 
" certainly I do ; for no sooner does this De 
Courcy appear in England, than the match 
between my cousin. Lord Umfreville, and Miss 
Wharton, is suddenly broken off"." 

" Diable 1 as our continental neighbours 
exclaim," uttered Captain Manby, " What can 
the girl mean ? Is not Lord Edward Umfre- 
ville, with title, fortune, and a handsome per- 
son, a better match than any Irish adventurer 
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with a foreign title and a few paltry exploits 
tacked to his name ?" 

" By Jove, as to that," returned Lord Eglin, 
'' who can account for the loee of women ; 
they are as capricious as the wind/' 

" Still, my Lord," continued Captain Manby, 
*• I think, by uttering the words you did, and 
which Captain De Courcy evidently heard, you 
may bring upon yourself a very troublesome 
customer. It strikes me that you will hear 
from this Count De Courcy again." 

" That's precisely what I wish to do," said 
Lord Eglin. " You do not suppose that an 
English nobleman will fight a duel with a man 
without a name ; and I tell you it's impossible 
his name ran be De Courcy, and he by birth 
an Irishman ; there are family reasons, besides, 
that require investigation, into the reason why 
this man assumes the name of my mother's 
family." 

*' But how did you hear of the engagement," 
asked Captain Manby, " being broken oflF be- 
tween Lord Umfreville and Miss Wharton ?'* 
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" From Lady Hasarel, not an hour ago. 
She asked me had I seen my cousin since his 
return to town. I said No." 

" * Then you do not know/ went on her 
ladyship, * that your cousin, Lord Umfreville's 
engagement with the beautiful Miss Wharton 
is at an end ? 

" I was not surprised, in consequence of 
what I had heard from the Italian." 

" *And who is the happy man now, your lady- 
ship,' I enquired, with a smile. 

" * You know but little of Miss Wharton, my 
Lord/ said her Ladyship, very stiffly, and rather 
haughtily, ' or you would not speak as you do. 
You ought to know that Miss Wharton con- 
tracted that engagement with your cousin 
merely to render her uncles last moments 
peaceable — for he much desired that union to 
take place, as he did not wish to leave his 
niece unprotected, and besides esteeming his 
present lordship, he was a very old and 
attached friend of the late lord.' 
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*' ' Lord de Umfreville, with the feelings of 
a man of high honour, finding that Miss 
Wharton merely accepted him in a moment of 
poignant distress, thinking her uncle dying, at 
once released my fair friend from her engage- 
ment/ 

" * I beg pardon, your Ladyship,' said 1, with 
a smile, ' rumour assigns another reason ; this 
gallant Irish adventurer, called De Courcy, 
they say, had a prior claim to the lady's affec- 
tions/ Lady Hasarel looked annoyed, and 
even chagrined, so with a low bow I left her 
to her reflections/* 

** Faith all this is very curious," remarked 
Captain Manby, " all I know is that Miss 
Wharton is a most lovely girl and will inherit 
a noble fortune ; but here comes the Count de 
Courcy again with tlie Neapolitan Envoy, the 
Marquis de Policastri. I wonder does he 
intend to notice your very ofiensive speech, 
which he evidently heard/' 

" He is quite welcome to do so," returned 
Lord Eglin, carelessly. 
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The saloon, Lord Eglin and his companion 
were in, was little frequented; the company 
being in the other spacious apartments. 
Count De Courcy approached Lord Eglin, 
looking calm and unconcerned, and stoppmg 
close beside him, looked him a moment in the 
face, and then said, " My lord, I would wish 
to say a few words to you in private, the next 
room is the earl's library, will you favour me 
with your company there." 

*' Well, really sir," returned his lordship, 
with a sneer, ** as I have neither the pleasure 
nor honour of your acquaintance, I cannot see 
the necessity of adapting myself to your 
humour." 

" Nevertheless, my Lord," returned our 
hero, quite coolly, " as you made remarkably 
free with the name I at present assume, and 
attached to me, the very uncoveted names of 
adventurer and impostor, I cannot let that 
pass without some explanation ; therefore, as it 
would be ill-timed to engage in controversy in 
the hearing of others, I invite you to a private 
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room, with the EarFs permission, having made 
him acquainted with my intention of requesting 
a private interview with you ; it is a thing that 
cannot be postponed.** 

" Oh, as you please," returned Lord Eglin, 
with a laugh, and taking the arm of Cap* 
tain Manby, he added, '' come, let us gratify 
thi3 gentleman in his whim." 

So saying, the four gentlemen passed down 
the saloon, and the Marquis de PoUcastri 
opening a door, admitted them into the Ubraiy 
of the Earl, which was well lighted. 

Lord Eglin threw himself into a chair, and 
with easy nonchalance, said, '^ Now, sir, will 
you be kind enough to open the proceedings, 
as the lawyers say — for we have not much time 
before supper ?" 

^' I shall not detain your lordship very long," 
replied De Courcy. 

'^ I chanced to hear, probably you intended 
I should, that you considered me an impostor 
and an adventurer, without any claim to the 
name of De Courcy. Did you not make a re* 
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mark to that gentleman beside you to that 
effect r 

** I never deny what T once say/' returned 
Lord Eglin, with a supercilious air, " and 
what T said I think." 

'* Then, my lord," returned De Courcy, 
" let me tell you, you took not only a most un- 
gentlemanly, but cowardly mode of expressing 
your opinion, in a room where there were 
several people within hearing, and your 
remarks were distinctly audible to the lady 
with whom I was conversing." 

'* Well sir," interrupted Lord Eglin, rising 
with a flush on his face, " if you have brought 
me in here for the purpose of insulting me, 
you have so far gained your end ; but if you 
think, I will condescend to fight a man of 
whom I know nothing, and who has assumed 
a name I know he has no earthly right to, 
you are mistaken." 

" No, my lord,'* replied De Courcy, some- 
what sadly, " I did not bring you here to in- 
sult you, or to force you to fight me ; it is sad 
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enough, when friends fall out, iin<l lake to the 
pistol to decide their too-often imaginary 
grievances; but when two men, the children 
of two sisters — /' 

" WTiat do you mean, sir Count T exclaimed 
Lord Eglin, with a start, his features be- 
tokening great agitation, " You do not surely 
presume to say, your mother was a De Courcy T 

" I presume to say, my lord, that my father 
William De Umfreville, married Eglantine De 
Courcy, the eldest daughter of Sir Philip De 
Courcy, and that, in point of fact, I am entitled 
to call myself, Hugh Lord De Umfreville." 

Captain Manby started back, with a low 
whistle of profound astonishment; whilst Lord 
EgUn, in a voice of intense passion, exclaimed, 
" And do you think, clever adventurer as you 
are, that you will find me such a fool as to 
believe this trumped up romance ? You must 
think me very credulous. Count, indeed." 

" Believe or not, as you please," returned 
our hero, a little excited, " but this I tell you, 
you will be forced to believe it ; and now, hav- 



\' 
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ing stated so much to you, I offer you a fair 
choice; your lawyer is at liberty to examine 
my claims to the title and estates of the late 
Lord De Umfreville, and the property of my 
mother, Eglantine De Courcy ; if, after that, 
you refuse to make me an ample apology for 
the excessiye rudeness of your remarks to this 
gentleman, your companion — remarks heard by 
several other persons in the room also — ^I 
have therefore been forced to explain what I 

have now stated to you to the Earl of , 

therefore, deeply as I regret proceeding to 
hostile measures with a relative, still my 
honour as a gentleman requires that alter- 
native." 

** It is a vile conspiracy," said Lord Eglin, 
passionately, " and I warn you that I. never 
will submit to your claims, preposterous and 
impossible as I know they must be ; therefore, 
though you may deceive others, you vdll not 
me — and as to an apology, the only one you 
will ever receive from me, will be from the 
muzzle of a pistol. I mamtain what I said. 
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and will repeat it if your memory fails you/ 
so saying, with a violent gesture, and throwing 
from him the chair he rested his hand on 
whilst speaking, he passed n^idly out of the 
library, leaving his friend, Captain Manby, 
perfectly bewildered and abashed. 

^^ A remarkably intemperate and ungovern- 
able young man, is this Lord Eglin," observed 
the Marquis De Policastri, ^' I cannot under- 
stand such ill-feeling and gross ungracious 
laEDguage from a British peer. You have no 
fdtemative, amico,'* continued the Marquis, 
taking the arm of the vexed De Courcy, 
" though I know you detest duelling. You 
must still conform to the usages of society, 
as it is now constituted." 

" I really cannot understand so much bitter- 
ness," remarked our hero, "from a man I 
never met or exchanged a word with. As to 
those absurd) stories you tell me about, such 
as my being my kind-hearted protector's 
natural son, and all the other rumours afloat 
in the social world, I fancy that this Guiseppe 
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Baraeco, who is concealed, as I told you be- 
fore — somewhere in London — has managed 
to set them afloat." 

" I wish the police could lay hands upon 
him," cried the Marquis, " he's a dangerous 
man, and very likely to get back to Naples, 
and join the revolutionary party. That other 
villain, Campobello, has also contrived to 
escape ; however, that is of little consequence 
now, though he might have done much mis- 
chief at Naples at one time. In my opinion, 
the best thing you can now do, is to assert 
your' claims at once to the Umfreville peerage, 
which will put a stop to all the absurd scandals 
afloat." 

On re-entering the crowded saloons, they 
found the company on the move to the supper 
rooms; so seeking the Signora Garetti, our 
hero proceeded with her to the magnificent 
supper saloon, where every delicacy of the 
season was laid out in profusion, and with ex- 
quisite taste. 

" How did you manage, Signer Count, with 
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that proud and haughty young noble T de- 
manded T6rese, anxiously, " he was one of 
Mary's most assiduous admirers at one time ; 
but her distant manner and evident dislike to 
his attentions roused his pride, and then he 
ceased persecuting her. I felt very uneasy 
whilst you were away." 

" After supper, Terese, I will tell you a 
strange story, which you have not yet heard 
hinted, and which I wish you to impart to 
Mary, though I know it will pain her generous 
and loving heart." 

" Then why," enquired Terese, seriously, 
" make her acquainted with it ?" 

" Because, my fair friend, it is unavoidable, 
as it will be publicly known in a few days, and 
I should wish her to hear the truth before 
you all leave England." 

" But you have not told me what that Lord 
Eglin said : he apologized of course." 

" Hush, we have too many listeners now, 
Terese, you will not retire immediately after 
supper, I hope?" 
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" In half-an-hour, most likely," returned the 
Genoese maiden, " Lady Hasarel rarely stays 
supper when she goes abroad. She remained 
this evening expressly to please me. By the 
by, I do not see Lord Eglin anywhere T 

" Very likely he has retired," returned our 
hero, looking down the long line of supper 
table." 

This most social of all meals, though by no 
means the most healthy, passed over, and then 
our hero and Terese Garetti sought an op- 
portunity for a few moments' conversation, 
during which lie made die fair Genoese 
aquainted with his interview with Lord De 
Umfreville and the disclosures made in con- 
sequence of the contents of tbe packets. 

Terese was amazed beyond measure. Much 
as she esteemed our hero, and delighted as 
she was in her heart at his restoration to his 
birthright, still, knowing the amiable nature 
and kind feeUngs of Lord De Umfreville, she 
judged by her own feelings what he must 
su£fer. Disappointed in the choice of his heart, 
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and suddenly deprived of both titles and 
estates. 

" I see, T6rese," remarked De Courcy, " that 
you feel for my noble friend, almost as keenly 
as myself, as I told him ; had I known, or 
could I have imagined the result of opening 
the packet given me by Sir John Acton, I 
should never have dreamed of gratifying my 
curiosity ; for ambition had no hand in my 
desire of knowing who I was ; it was to give 
Mary a name that could not be disputed, that 
urged me to the inquiry." 

" Yours was a very natural wish, Count, and 
no human being eould blame you ; it was 
your duty, painful as I know it must be ; but 
I rejoice and so will dear Mary, when she hears 
that you wiU divide the estates, and that your 
friendship is still as great as ever." 

The approach of Lady Hasarei put an end 
to ilie conversation, so^ escorting both ladies to 
their carriages^ and promising to caU on her 
ktflyi^p the next day. Hugh De Courcy 
shortly B&ei retired with the Marquis of 
Policastri. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The introduction of Magdalene into the 
family of Sir Charles Wharton, became a 
source of infinite pleasure and happiness to 
Mary, and interest to Terese Garetti ; there 
was something so soft and endearing in the 
manners and actions of Magdalene that it was 
impossible not to love and admire her. With a 
quick and sensitive disposition, and a natural 
aptitude to learn, she had acquired, during her 
residence with the accomphshed Signora Canino 
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double the amount of information, she 
might otherwise, in the onlihary course of 
education, have attained. 

She surprised even the talented Mary 
Wharton with her power of voice, her skill 
and judgment, and her perfect execution in 
music. Once this science has been acquired, 
it is not to be forgotten ; the eighteen months 
of wretchedness she had endured after her loss 
of the kind-hearted Signora, neither broke 
her spirit nor robbed her of that elegance of 
manners almost inherent to Magdalene, who 
was naturally graceful and easy, and in the 
three years of seclusion with the Signora Ca- 
nine, she had read much, and profited by what 
she had perused ; even her very early life had 
been purified and redeemed by her intercourse 
with Siater Agata and the Lady Abbess of the 
Annonciada ; so that when restored to a state 
of society she was calculated to shine in, she 
soon forgot the miseries, and sorrows, and de- 
gradation she had endured. 

Sir Charles Wharton was proud of this 
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acquisition to his family circle. " Now," said 
the kind-hearted Baronet, ^' I am sure, at all 
events, of having under my roof my dau^ter 
and my niece, though perhaps there may be a 
doubt as to which is which." 

The Baronet had received an answer £rom 
his correspondent in Hamburgh, who wrote 
back word that Mr. Edward Wharton's little 
girl was born in the year 1783, and was 
baptized by the name of Mary Elizabeth, in 
the church in Hamburgh. The date and 
name corresponded with the baronet's con- 
ceived opinion; Magdalene, by her own account, 
made herself out to be about eighteen, which 
assertion corresponded with the date of Mr. 
Edward Wharton's little girl's birth. The 
Baronet, therefore, expressed a wish that she 
should be called Elizabeth, and that the 
foreign name of Magdalene should be dropped. 

Respecting lier religious principles, neither 
Sir Charles nor MaryJ troubled themselves, 
nor made the slightest effort to turn her 
thoughts from her own mode of worship. 
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Elizabeth, as we shall henceforth call her, 
was so good and so pious, and regular in her 
derotioUi and so free from superstition or 
prejudice, that the baronet soon began to re- 
concile himself to have a Catholic niece. 

She was to be called Elizabeth Wharton, 
introduced every where as such, and as all the 
household of Sir Charles were old and attached 
domestics, they obeyed the order without 
making their unexpected inmate the subject 
of gossip or wonder, loving the new comer too 
well not to gladly welcome her to their master's 
home. 

The family were all busy preparing for their 
departure, first to Broomsgrove, the baronet's 
place in Devonshire, and then to Plymouth, 
there to embark for Palermo. 

Sir Charles resolved to take with him but 
four tried and faithful domestics, and Phcebe, 
Mary's pwn especial attendant ; other attend- 
ants could be procured when they had fixed upon 
a residence in Sicily. The morning following 
the brilliant assembly at the Earl of S 's, 

VOL. III. c 
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Teiese Garetti astounded the whole family 
during breakfast, by relating circumstantially 
the whole of her conversation the preceding 
night with the Count De Courcy. 

Sir Charles Wharton fell back in his chair 
as if electrified, Mary turned pale and looked 
bewildered, whilst Elizabeth's eyes sparkled 
with delight; for Terese spoke in Italian pur- 
posely. Elizabeth, who knew nothing of Ed- 
ward De Umfreville, only thought of the 
dehght De Courcy must feel at discovering 
who his parents were, and also, at finding 
himself of such distinguished rank. 

*' God bless my soul," cried Sir Charles 
Wiiarton, "what a romancel— -poor Edward, 
what a blow this must be to him—upon my 
life, if I had my choice, I would rather 
remain a De Courcy." 

Elizabeth looked surprised, saying to Mary, 
*' How is this, you do not seem to rejoice in 
this good fortune of my generous deliverer ?" 

" Because, dear girl," answered Mary, " it 
deprives a very amiable and noble-minded 
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gentleman of a position in society he was 
reared in, and always led to imagine he was 
entitled to ; when I explain to you our inter- 
course with this gentleman , you will cease to won- 
der at me. Dear Hugh deserves his rank and 
wealth, but I know his heart so well, that I 
am sure his accession to this title and property 
pains him ; the man he deprives of these ad- 
vantages has been his early and dearly loved 
friend." 

" Well,*' observed Sir Charles, " I really am 
so puzzled and surprised, that my wits are 
rambling. I must go and see Hugh this 
morning, and bid him farewell for a time. 
What shall I say from you, Mary ; I know he 
does not expect you to congratulate him, and 
yet it seems deuced hard, that in regaining 
his rights, and taking his own name, the name 
of his forefathers, he is to be left without one 
kind wish or congratulation from those to 
whom he is so dear T 

" My dear imcle," replied Mary, with a 
bright flush upon her cheek, " there is no 

2 c 
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fear of that ; Hugh knows our hearts as well 
as we do his. You may tell him all here wish 
him every happiness on regaining a name he 
has so long earnestly wished to obtain ; it was 
the dream of his youth, the ardent desire of 
his Hianhood." . 

Sir Charles Wharton left the three fair girls 
conversing; and entering his carriage pro- 
ceeded to visit our hero. He found De Courcy 
and Lord Umfreville together; the worthy 
baronet was rejoiced at seeing them such fast 
friends, despite the unfortunate occurrence 
that had taken place: one friend depriving 
the other of his inheritance. 

" I rejoice to hear, Edward," said Sir Charles, 
" that you accompany Hugh to Palermo, and 
I trio^t that what has passed will not interrupt 
the friendship and intercourse of our families." 

" I should be grieved to the heart indeed. 
Sir Charles, should that blow become the pe- 
nalty of loving without being loved ; no, I trust 
that Miss Wharton will always look upon me as 
a sincere and devoted friend. I was going this 
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moning to visit you all, but a very unpleasant 
event took place last night at the Earl of 
' s. 

" Bless me," said the baronet, " what has 
happened T 

Hugh De Courcy related his overhearing 
the words of Lord Eglin, and his after-conver- 
sation with him, adding, ^' and this morn- 
ing, his lordship, determining to be still the 
aggressor. Captain Manby has waited upon 
me to request a settlement of our dispute as he 
calls it, by trying to shoot each other to-mor- 
row morning at six o'clock." 

" God bless my soul I" exclaimed Sir Charles, 
greatly distressed, " what outrageous, uncalled- 
for conduct ; but you are not surely going to 
gratify this hot-headed youth in his un- 
christian-like proposal." 

" What is to be done, my dear Sir Charles ?" 
said De Courcy, with a smile, ** I have no in- 
tention of shooting at him, I assute you ; still 
I must gratify his insane desire to have a shot 
at me ; his cousin here, has tried all possible 
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arguments to turn him from his purpose in 
vain. * What/ he exclaimed, * because you 
tamely submit to be deprived of title and 
fortune by a ■ adventurer ; do you 

think I will follow in the same train ; no by 
, I will shoot him, as sure as my 
name is Eglin.' What can you do with a man 
using such language as that T 

" But, good God, you are not going to stand 
and be shot at like a rook T remonstrated the 
baronet, looking startled, " this man, I am told, 
js a dead shot — his skill is notorious. You 
have no right to cast away your life in this 
mad manner." 

" You are quite right. Sir Charles," observed 
Lord De Umfreville, seriously ; " to me, this is 
a very painful affair ; if any man could refuse 
the challenge, Hugh might fairly do so ; his 
name is associated with so many gallant actions 
that he need- never fear a shade of reproach 
being cast upon him for not meeting his 
antagonist, and that antagonist his own 
cousin." 
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" I do not know that, dear friend," returned 
De Courcy, ** people are very insincere in 
judging such cases as this, — if you are deter- 
mined to brave the world s opinion, it s another 
thing, but believe me, as human nature is 
now governed, the man who refuses to meet a 
challenge, would, no matter what his previous 
character, run a very great chance of losing his 
position in society ; besides, I am told, and 
Edward here is quite aware of it, so intemperate 
and vindictive is Lord Eglin, that he would 
never rest till he publicly insulted me and 
forced me to use means to repel his hostility, 
I should greatly dislike ; therefore, I am fully 
determined to give him this meeting. If he 
should not be content with vindicating his 
honour, as he calls it, or rather as Captain 
Manby called it, by firing a shot at me, why 
I will not then answer for my own temper." 

" But zounds, Hugh," exclaimed the Baronet 
with considerable vivacity and anxiety, *^ if he 
shoots you the first shot, to the deuce with all 
your romantic ideas." 
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De Courcy smiled, saying, " My dear sir, I 
have often seen men who could split a wand 
at twenty yards, miss their man at eight paces. 
It is not a gallery-practised shot that is 
most to be feared. Let this young nobleman 
have his way, he may learn wisdom by it. — 

" Well, all this is bad logic," said the old 
Baronet, *' I trustthe world willimprove,and that 
a day may come when men will become too 
sensible to do such things ; but as it stands, 
if men really receive insults and are provoked 
into duelling, in heaven's name if they go out 
to fight, let them fight, and not stand like 
rooks, to be picked down without a struggle." 

De Courcy gradually calmed down the ex- 
citable feelings of the Baronet, and by degrees 
brought him to talk on other subjects. 

The letter of Sir John Acton was read to 
him, and then he looked carefully over the 
documents in the packet, which the two 
friends were going to place in the hands of 
the eminent lawyer. Sir Everard Hope. 

" Yes," observed Sir Charles, thoughtfully. 
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after perusing them all, there is noUiing 
wanting but to prove identity, and that is very 
simple. Now it strikes me that this bitter host- 
ility and conduct of Lord Elgin arises partly 
from his knowledge, tliathe holds in his posses- 
sion the now very large fortune of your mother, 
Eglantine DeCourcy, afterwards De Umfreville. 
She, it appears, inherited MOfiOO from her 
grandfather, which your father, my dear Hugh, 
never received, though fully entitled to. Sir 
Egbert De Courcy died, as well as 1 now re- 
collect, suddenly and without a will ; so that 
yonr father, had he lived, would have been en- 
titled to the half, certainly, of the great estates 
left by him ; instead of which, Lord Eglin s 
father, one of the most extravagant noblemen 
in Europe probably, inherited the whole, and 
his son after him. Now Lord Eglin s mother 
ig still living, and she must know all this, 
and that she unjustly inherited her sisters 
property. The present Lord Eglin, therefore, 
sees clearly that if you prove yourself entitled to 
the Umfreville title, you will also become en- 
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titled to the division of Sir Egbert De Courcy's 
Estates, besides the J640,000 left your mother 
by her grandfather ; and as the present Lord 
Eglin inherited a very impoverished property 
in comparison to what it ought to have been, 
lie dreads your claims, which would sweep away 
three parts of his estates." 

" But my dear sir, I never intended to disturb 
his succession ; Lord De Umfreville stated as 
much this morning to him, to endeavour to get 
him to be reconciled, and, as relations, settle 
matters amicably; but he scornfully scoflFed at 
my pretensions, and refused all terms of recon- 
ciliation." 

" Then in heaven s name let him bide the 
consequences," cried Sir Charles. 

'' Such must be the case," said our hero, 
" these documents and papers will immediately 
be delivered over to Sir Everard. " But when 
do you depart. Sir Charles ?" 

^* After to-morrow for Broomsgrove," repUed 
the Baronet, on the twenty-jBfth we leave 
Plymouth for Palermo in the frigate/' 
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" You cannot make the voyage under a 
braver, more skilful, and kinder-hearted com- 
mander than Captain Friend," remarked our 
hero. " I was very intimate with him during 
the blockade of Genoa : pray remember me 
to him." 

Sir Charles thought for a moment, and then 
said, looking the young men steadily in the 
face, ** Will you both sup with me to-night 
and bid us farewell ; who knows," added the 
kind-hearted baronet, in a tone with a touch 
of sadness in it, " who knows how and when 
we may meet again T 

There was a bright colour for a moment in 
the pale cheek of Lord De Umfreville, but 
suddenly looking up, with a cheerful smile, he 
said, " With the greatest pleasure. Sir Charles ; 
and I am sure I can answer for Hugh. Can 
I not, dear friend ?" 

" You have a noble heart, Edward," returned 
De Courcy, grasping his hand. 

The Baronet looked delightnd ; observing, 
"Edward, you have not seen Hugh's fair 
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protegee, Magdalene, henceforth to be called 
Elizabeth ; on my honour it is difficult to distin- 
guish her from Mary, when they are dressed alike. 
I will now leave you, still trusting something 
may turn up to prevent this very objectionable 
meeting to-morrow ; at all events, I shall say 
nothing about it at home." 

This proposed meeting again with Miss 
Wharton, to Lord De Umfreville, was in many 
respects painful. Still it was a trial he de- 
termined to go through, for connected in such 
firm ties of friendship with De Courcy, it was his 
firm purpose to witness their happiness with- 
out a feeling of envy, and, if possible, without 
regret; he made no doubt, but that time, 
which softens all afflictions, and enables us to 
bear the ills that flesh is heir to, would have 
its effect with him ; for he looked forward with 
delight to his intercourse with De Courcy, 
who promised, the moment he could do so 
with honour, to retire from the service of the 
Neapolitau King, and make his home in Eng- 
land. 
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To Hugh De Courcy, the thoughts of see- 
ing his beloved Mary, before leaving England, 
was rapture — it was more than ho had expected ; 
and so occupied was his mind with this visit, 
that the disagreeable event that was to take 
place on the morrow, was only recalled to his 
thought by a visit from the Baron De Molina, 
a Neapolitan gentleman, who had accompanied 
the Marquis De Policastri to England ; this 
gentleman was to be the Count De Courcy 's 
second. 

Having arranged with the Baron all the 
preliminaries for the following morning, and 
leaving everything entirely to his discretion, 
when he took his leave, the two friends set 
out for the lawyer's house in square. 

Sii: Everard Hope was at home ; and the 
two young men were shewn into the private 
study, where he almost immediately joined 
them. 

Sir Everard Hope was very well known to 
Lord De Umfreville, and the lawyer received 
the son of his old friend, the late lord, with 
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earnest politeness. Lord De Umfreville in- 
troduced the Count De Courcy, saying, " My 
dear Sir Everard, you will be surprised no 
doubt at the object of our visit." 

*' Whatever may be the cause, my lord, that 
has procured me the honour of this visit, I 
congratulate myself upon it," replied the 
lawyer, with a facetious, pleasant smile. 

" We have come to consult you. Sir Everard,'' 
continued Lord De Umfreville, " upon a very 
singular freak of dame fortune. I find I must 
surrender my title and estates." 

" Surrender your title and estates ;" repeated 
the lawyer, with a start, and with an accent of 
surprise ; ** you surely joke, my lord ?" 

" No, my dear sir, not now ; this is past a 
joke ; though believe me, in surrendering both 
title and estates, it is a consoling reflection 
that they go to a near and very dear friend 
indeed ; permit me to introduce you to the 
real Lord De Umfreville, in the person of the 
Count De Courcy." 
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Sir Everard Hope was so completely over- 
whelmed with astonishment that he remained 
leaning back in his chair, gazing at the two 
young men, as if in a dream. 

"God bless my soull" he exclaimed, at 
length, passing his hand across his brow, 
" you bewilder me, my lord ; how is this 
possible ? Your noble father inherited the 
title and estates from his father in direct 
descent, you — " 

" Yes, my dear sir, ' interrupted Lord De 
Umfreville, " there you are quite correct ; but 
my grandfather inherited the property from 
his brother, who was supposed to die with- 
out heirs — now suppose the elder brother 
left a grandson, would not that grandson be 
the actual heir?' 

'* Unquestionably," returned the lawyer, 
'*but— " 

" Well, not to mystify you, my dear sir, the 
fact is this : the Count De Courcy is the grand, 
son of the elder brother ; and these papers,'* 
our hero laid the packet on the table as his 
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friend spoke, " will put you f au fait' to the 
wliole matter; as they will require your care- 
ful perusal, Sir Everard Hope, we will not ask 
you to examine them now ; whatever advice 
you give, my friend here will adopt ; but there 
is one thing I wish to observe, and that is, I 
am so thoroughly satisfied of the count s rights 
that not the slightest opposition will be offered 
by me." 

" Well, gentlemen," said the lawyer, still 
considerably surprised, " those papers shall 
have my most earnest attention, and if at this 
time to-morrow you will honor me with a visit, 
you shallhearmy strict and unbiassed opinion." 

" Thank you. Sir Everard," returned De 
Courcy, *' and afterwards if you will favour me 
with your attention, and you find I am entitled 
to the titles and estates in question, I will, 
when the law decides the case, explain to you 
how I wish to proceed in this aflfair." 

" I feel proud. Count De Courcy, of your 
confidence," answered the lawyer, " and believe 
me, my lord," he added turning to our hero's 
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friend, I grieve deeply at this unexpected stroke 
of fortune ; but, as well as I remember, your 
grandfather's personal property was consider- 
able, and of this you hold possession." 

"Oh, my dear Sir," returned Lord De 
Umfreville, cheerfully, " as far as fortune goes 
I shall do very well ; and as to titles I would 
rather lose a dozen, than such a friend as this," 
and he laid his hand affectionately on De 
Oourcy's shoulder. 

Shaking the lawyer by the hand, the friends 
departed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The fashionable resort of duellists at the 
period of our story, when duels were as frequent 
as a shift of wind, was at a place not a mile 
from Black Heath. 

It was the month of September, therefore 
it was broad day-light as two carriages made 
their appearance, approaching this ground. 

Six persons alighted from the carriages, and 
walked in separate groups of three to the 
ground selected. 
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These six persons consisted of the combac- 
ants, theirseconds,andtwo surgeons, each gen- 
tleman taking his own. 

Lord Eglin, attired in a military imdress 
frock, looked well and unconcerned, Hugh De 
Gourcy was in plain clothes, his demeanour 
calm, collected, but serious. 

Lord Eglin's second was his sworn follower 
Captain Manby, a gentleman well accustomed 
to such encounters. The domestics of each 
having deposited the duelling cases of pistols, 
retired with the carriages to some short distance. 

Hugh De Courcy, as he stood, waiting for 
the preUminaries to be settled by the seconds, 
felt not one particle of animosity or ill-feeling 
towards his antagonist,but would most willingly 
have shaken hands, and buried in oblivion the 
cause of their quarrel altogether. 

Lord EgUn, to judge by the stern expression 
of his features, shewed anything but an amiable 
or placable disposition. 

De Courcy's thoughts, notwithstanding the 
affau: in which he was about to become an 
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actor, were fixed upon Mary Wharton, whom 
he had met the preceding evening, when all 
the past was forgotten in a moment hy two 
hearts, so fondly attached. Lord De Um- 
freville's manner and conduct in that meeting 
WES admirable, he approached Mairy with the 
kindness and affection of an attached brother 
and immediately won her from s31 restraint 
or reserve. Tendering her faithful heart truly 
happy during the evening. At suppei* he 
conversed a great deal with Elizabeth ; he 
seemed forcibly struck with her Ukeness to 
Mary, and evinced unusual interest in his 
manner and in his conversation with her. 

Elizabeth herself having been made ac- 
quainted with Lord De Umfreville's noble 
conduct, and his determined reliiiquishment 
of title and fortune the moment he discovered 
his friend was entitled to them, regarded his 
lordship with a pleasing feeling. 

Knowing the particulars of her early history, 
Lord De Umfreville was perfectly astonished 
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at the beauty, the intelligence, and the 
charming manner of Elizabeth. 

Thus the evening passed away, to De Courcy 
one of the happiest of his life — to De Urn- 
freyille, with far less painful feelings than he 
could have anticipated. 

Sir Charles Wharton s kind heart exulted in 
haying, as he called it — achieved a triumph ; 
he was greatly attached to Lord De Umfreville, 
and in heart cherished a secret wish that 
Elizabeth might in time replace the void Mary 
had caused in his heart. 

With recollections of the past night*s happi- 
ness fiUing his mind and thoughts, De Courcy 
stood waiting to be summoned to take his 
part in a contest repugnant to him in every 
sense. 

All being ready, Baron Molina placed our 
hero at his appointed post, handed him his 
weapon, and pressing his hand as they parted, 
said, ** When I drop my glove, fire — it is the 
signal agreed upon." 
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De Courcy nodded his head, and stood 
calmly regarding his . antagonist, who took his 
place ten paces distant. 

The two seconds then retired a few paces, 
and Baron Molina held the glove aloft, and, 
seeing both gentlemen attentive, dropped it. 
Instantly Lord Eglin's pistol was raised and 
fired. His opponent felt the ball graze his 
right shoulder very slightly, and, raising his 
pistol, fired in the air. 

With a scoffing laugh. Lord Eglin imme- 
diately exclaimed, " As I thought; but that is 
a stale trick. I demand another shot." 

" My Lord," answered De Courcy, " between 
relations , such a contest as this is disgraceful ; 
if you will be satisfied, I am; I feel no 
animosity to you whatever." 

"My case is different, sir," returned his 
lordship ; and turning to his second, he said, 
speaking harshly, " I demand, as I have a right, 
a second shot ; that is child's play, I did not 
come here for such foolery." 
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Our hero was vexed and irritated; and 
stepped back to his position with a flush of 
anger on his cheek. Captain Manby observed 
it, as well as the fierce flash from his dark 
eyes. "Be steady, my loid, this time;" he 
whispered to Lord Eghn, " before you were a 
shade too high." 

Baron Molina with a rather unceremonious 
oath, and a look of anger at Lord Eglin, 
observed to De Courcy, '' You had better, 
Count, not waste powder and ball, or else we 
may not meet and get curt thanks." 

De Courcy made no reply, but the moment 
the glove fell he fired. Lord Eglin staggered, 
dropped his pistol, and sank down. 

De Courcy was hit at the same time, but it 
was only a flesh wound, and caused neither 
pain nor uneasiness ; he advanced towards his 
lordship, saying to Baron Molina, " he is not 
much hurt, I took care of that ; it is the pain 
that caused him to stagger and fall." As 
they advanced Lord Eglin regained his feet, 
supported by his surgeon and Captain Manby, 
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his right wrist had been broken by the ball 
from De Courcy s pistol, and the agony of the 
wound had occasioned faintness. 

" You are bleeding, Count," observed Baron 
Molina anxiously, " are you hit T 

" Very slightly indeed," returned our hero, 
and stripping off his coat, as his surgeon ap- 
proached, it was perceived that the ball had 
narrowly escaped doing serious injury ; as it 
was, it was a mere flesh-wound, and a slight 
bandage stopped the flow of blood. After this 
had been placed on, he advanced towards Lord 
Eglin, not wishing to quit the ground without 
an attempt at reconciliation ; but pale, suffer- 
ing, and exhausted as he was, his lordship 
stoutly refused even to exchange words with 
bis antagonist, saying, in a bitter tone of re- 
sentment, ** that the time would come when 
he might expect to meet him again ; but as to 
reconciliation, that would never take place." 

" His Lordship is a stem and unforgiving 
antagonist," observed Baron Molina, " and yet 

# 

he may thank his stars that he is not now a 
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dead man, which he would have been, had 
jou felt the same spirit as animated him." 

** It is very strange, Baron," returned our 
hero, " but things must now take their courae, 
I cannot be expected to feel for a man who so 
openly expresses and evinces so decided a 
hostility for me." 

The several parties then entered their 
carriages and returned to town , where De Courcy 
found Lord De Umfreville anxiously awaiting 
him ; for many reasons it would not have been 
prudent for him to have been in the late en- 
counter ; he shook his friend s hand warmly, 
saying, " Indeed, indeed, Hugh ; I have 
suffered great anxiety. Knowing Lord Eglin*s 
character and his skill as a duellist, and being 
aware you would reserve your fire, I trembled 
for the consequence." 

" Well I confess," replied De Courcy, " that 
it was not altogether without risk that I stood 
before his lordship's pistol, he was peifectly 
cool and apparently collected, whilst his aim 
was steady; he hit me twice; probably over-anx- 

VOL. III. D 
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iety prevented him from killing me the first 
shot. It was no use standing tamely to be 
Jkilled, so the second time I disarmed him by an 
ugly wound ; I had no alternative ; and I fear 
it will be a long time before he will regain the 
perfect use of his right hand." 

" He is a man," said Lord De Umfreville, 
** I never could like, neither is he liked by his 
brother officers ; quarrelsome and capricious in 
temper, dissipated and extravagant to excess, 
and evincing a vindictiveness of feeling when 
thwarted or obstructed in any individual pur- 
suit — so that though his rank and fortune 
procure him followers amongst his own class, 
he has few real friends. My lamented father 
could never bear him ; you know he married 
his father s sister." 

" Then, supposing he never marries, or has 
no heirs male — who succeeds to the Eglin 

titie r 

" Why I believe I am the only male repre- 
sentative of the family, excepting yourself; 
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his mother is your aunt, and his father was my 
uncle." 

De Coutcy, though ho did not complain, felt 
the wound in the side painful, and requiring 
rest, therefore stretching himself on the sofa ; 
he left Lord De Umfrcville to proceed on his 
visit to Sir Everard Hope, alone. 

His lordship had scarcely departed before 
Sir Charles Wharton drove up to the door ; his 
anxiety had been so intense all the morning 
that his family had perceived tKat something 
unusual preyed upon his mind, and Mary, whose 
sweet features spoke of renewed hope, and a 
mind at peace, had noticed the fidgetty, uneasy 
manner of her uncle, and his loss of appetite. 

Terese Garetti at once suspected something, 
knowing what had occurred at the Earl of 

S 's, and her conjectures approached 

something very near to the truth. 

When Sir Charles, immediately after break- 
fast ordered his charriot as soon as possible, 
and shortly after drove off without a word of ex- 
planation, Mary looked startled, and said, 

2 D 
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*' Dear Terese, can you imagine what has dis- 
turbed my uncle this morning? he seemed 
^uite abstracted and uneasy at breakfast ; and 
now he has gone off without a word, and we 
are to leave town at three o'clock." 

" Some business he very likely forgot yester- 
day," observed Mrs. Arbuthnot, rising, " come 
Elizabeth, we must go on with our packing." 

Mary and Terese were left alone, and the 
former looked into the latter's thoughtful 
countenance, saying, '' I see by the expression 
of your face, Terese, that you suspect, partly at 
least, the cause of my uncle's uneasiness, for 
uneasy he certainly was ; I know you have 
an idea what disturbed him." 

" Indeed, dear Mary, I can only conjecture, 
and you know it would be very foolish to fret 
ourselves conjecturing." 

'^ Still I have become alarmed, for I am 
satisfied my uncle's uneasinesshas something to 
do with Hugh. Now do tell me, cara, what 
you suspect — anything but suspense ?" 

" I can only suspect, dear Mary, that a 
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quarrel may have arisen between De Courcy 
and that disagreeable man, Lord Eglin. You 
tnow I told you what occurred at the Earl of 

S B. Men are hot and impetuous, and 

a quarrel may have arisen out of their inter- 
view in the earl's library/* 

Mary s cheek betrayed her feelings, but she 
conquered her emotion, saying, " No doubt 
such is the ease, and our uncle knew of it, and 
has hurried off to hear the result. Now God 
forbid that either should fall ; of all things in 
this world I hold in most abhorrence, is a duel ; 
and that Hugh, who has faced death undaun- 
tedlyinmany a terrible form, should think of — ." 

"Come, come, dear Mary," interrupted 
Terese, throwing her arms round her cousins 
neck and kissing her fondly, as she saw tears 
she could not restrain, trembling on her eye- 
lids, "you, who always blamed Hugh for look- 
ing at the gloomy side of the picture, are now 
conjuring up a phantasmagoria of your own. 
Let us go and employ ourselves, and get our 
little trifles ready ; depend on it, you will have 
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no cause to mourn over any misfortune to 
your lover." 

Mary exerted herself and strove to drive 
away the anxious thoughts that would, despite 
her endeavours, occupy her mind; still her 
ear was ready to catch at every sound. She 
knew Sir Charles must be back soon, for post 
horses were ordered at three o'clock. 

It was past one, however, before the 
baronet's chariot returned; Mary heard his 
step on the stairs, and with a heart beating 
with anxiety, she hurried down to meet him. 
The first glance she caught of her uncle s fine, 
open, cheerful features, shewed her that he, at 
all events, had quite lost the look of uneasiness 
his face wore in the morning. 

" Ha, Mary, I see," exclaimed the baronet, 
throwing himself into a chair, " I see, you have 
had an inkling of what was going on; but 
thank God, this detestable afiair has ended 
without any fatal result." 

" The, there was a duel, dear uncle ?" 
said Mary, anxiously. 
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" Ha," remarked the baronet, " so you had a 
suspicion of this aflfair. Well it is over, and 
no great harm done, thank God ; but if ever 
there was a frippery, quarrelsome, vindictive 
fellow living, it is Lord Eglin — he has now got 
something to keep him quiet for a while at all 
events." 

" Good Heavens," exclaimed Mary, with a 
shudder, ** then Lord Eglin has been wounded 
and Hugh — ." 

" Oh, nothing the matter with him, only 
a mere scratch ; though he was deuced near 
paying dearly for his generous forbearance." 

Mary sighed ; she thought what might have 
been the consequence had Lord EgUn suc- 
ceeded in his vindictive intention. T6rese 
entered the room, and Sir Charles gave them 
both a full account of the duel, which shocked 
both girls exceedingly. Sir Charles then told 
them that he had driven over to Sir Everard 
Hope, as he was anxious before leaving town, 
to hear his opinion of the papers left with him 
for his examination. 
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The baronet said he found Lord De Um- 
freville there. Sir Everard declared that there 
was not the slightest doubt respecting the 
authenticity of the papers, neither would there 
be any difficulty in establishing the Count De 
Courcy's claims. Some little time would be 
necessary, of' course ; and the lawyer also gave 
it as his opinion, that Lord Eglin would dis- 
pute every inch of the ground, as the Count 
De Courcy s claim involved a considerable 
atnount of his property. It would be necessary 
to send to Ireland for several vouchers, and also 
get answers to one or two important questions 
wiiich it was necessary Sir John Acton should 
give on oath. 

Sir Everard was to proceed as he thought 
fit ; but in the meantime, the parties engaged 
in the suit were to remain as at present till the 
Count De Courcy found it convenient to retire 
from the Neapolitan service, and return to 

ngland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Ov the first of October the '' Dauntless" Mgate 
sidled from Plymouth en route for Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Palermo, hanng on board Sir 
Charles Wharton, his family and domestics. 
Captain Friend had at one time received great 
kindness from the Baronet, who had released 
him from great pecuniary embarrassment; 
whilst through his friendship his family were 
made comfortable, and himself enabled to fol- 
low his naval career. Captain Friend took the 
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only opportunity he had of shewhig his gratit- 
tude, and finding Sir Charles and family were 
proceeding to Palermo, offered the Baronet 
the entire use of his chief cabins for himself 
and family ; this was extremely acceptable to 
Sir Charles, who had hesitated at embarking 
in a merchant vessel. 

The weather happened to be remarkably 
fine, and the wind fair. The presence of three 
such beautiful girls on the quarter-deck of the 
" Dauntless* created quite a sensation ; even 
the young midshipmen made themselves as 
smart as possible. The first two days out of 
Plymouth nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the weather. Sir Charles Wharton and family 
were treated with the most generous attention 
by Captain Friend. He had an excellent band 
on board— some of the performers, it is true, 
were amateurs — two or three of the officers 
were first-rate musicians, and several very 
pleasant evenings wete spent in listening to 
the band, whilst the ladies walked the quarter- 
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deck ; all were seasoned sailors, so that that 
pest of a sea life, sickness, was no draw- 
back to their enjoyment. 

" I see, Captain Friend," observed Sir 
Charles,^^ that you have some foreign sailors 
amongst your crew." 

" Not exactly amongst my crew," replied 
Captain Friend ; " but T have given a passage to 
Palermo to nearly a dozen Neapolitan seamen, 
who served, they tell me, with Nelson, at the 
time he was in Naples. One, a very superior 
man in language and manner, says he was 
quarter-master in a ship with the unfortunate 
Prince Caraccioli, and that, for murmuring at 
his horrid fate, he and his companions were 
forced to fly, and shipped themselves on board 
a British ship for England. Now all that 
affair is forgotten, at least so he hopes, and he 
wishes to return to his native land. I very 
willingly allowed the whole batch to work their 
passage." 

The sixth day there was an appearance of jei 
changein the weather,and when the windshifted 
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on the seventh day, the hoisting of a heayy 
weight out of the hold, caused a number of sea- 
men to assemble at the hauling tackle ; T^rese 
Garetti and Elizabeth happened to be standing 
near the railing, looking at the work, when 
suddenly T^ese felt her arm grasped forcibly 
by Elizabeth , who fell back a pace or two, and 
on looking up into her face, she perceived she 
was as pale as death. 

*^ Santa Marie, Elizabeth, what ails you ; 
not sea-^sick, surely ?" 

" No, no ;" whispered Elizabeth, pulling the 
Genoese away, *^ do you know who is on board 
this ship r 

'^ No, Madonna i not the least idea. Who 
did you see f ' 

^^ Hush i not a word ;*' returned Elizabeth^ 
'^ let him remain undiscovered — wretch as he 
IB. I would not like to have him seized and 
manacled." 

'^ But who is he, dear Elizabeth ; you quite 
gjtarUe me ; not that any dozen men, let them 
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be ever so bad, could hurt you here. Who did 
you see ?*' 

** Campobello, the Lazzarone," whispered 
Elizabeth ; ** there was no mistaking him ; 
though he has cropped his long hair and 
fihaved his face quite clean, and is dressed like 
a common sailor." 

" Madonna, you amaze me 1** cried T6rese ; 
" do point him out to me.*' 

Oh, Saint Marie forbid I" Elizabeth replied ; 
" the sight of his terrible eyes terrifies me. 
As he was going along with the rope, I caught 
Ids look all of a sudden fixed upon me. I 
thought that it had the fabulous power of 
the rattle-snake, or that he possessed the mal- 
dchia. I could not stir till he passed on, and 
then, as you know, I trembled." 

^ Horrid wretch ! why not tell the Captain ?" 
said T6rese ; " why leave him free— though of 
course he cannot harm you." 

" Better leave him alone till, at all events, 
we approach Palermo," observed Elizabeth. 

" Well," answered T6rese, thoughtfully ; " I 
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heard Captain Friend tell Sir Charles he had 
several Italians on board, to whom he had 
allowed a free passage. Now it is not at all 
improbable, if you are right respecting Cam- 
pobello, but that Lieutenant Baracco may be 
here also. I should know him, I am sure, let 
him disguise himself as he naay. It is very 
strange how they managed to escape all pur- 
suit. As to that deceitful villain Baracco, 
who twice attempted the Count De Courcy's 
life, he ought, if he is on board, to be arrested ; 
for he is a traitor, besides an assassin. But, 
dear Elizabeth, we had better say nothing 
about this discovery of yours to Mary ; they 
can do no harm here, though, as you say, they 
ought to be secured before we land in Palermo, 
for there they might plot mischief." 

This discovery of Elizabeth's made her very 
thoughtful and reluctant to go on deck. 

The next two days, however the wind blew 
hard and direct against them, and whilst making 
for the Spanish coast near the bay of Cadiz, 
under double-reefed topsails ; three ships were 
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discovered, under close canvas, standing out 
on the opposite tack. 

As Captain Friend's directions were to avoid 
encountering the enemy whilst he had des- 
patches on board, he tacked ship, and stood 
out on the same board. 

The foremost ship sailed well, purposely re- 
tarding the progress of the "Dauntless." 
Captain Friend allowed the stranger to approach 
so as to make her out clearly. On a nearer 
approach, he discovered her to be a beautiful 
Frigate, but certainly not English; he then 
tried his speed with every sail set, but still 
Ydthout an additional canvas to those she com- 
menced the chase with, she came rapidly up. 
After another steady survey through his glass, 
Captain Friend recognized her for the Neapoli- 
tan frigate " Serene." This was a pleasing 
surprise to the captain, who immediately 
ordered his main top-sails to be thrown aback 
to await the coming up of the " Serene," at 
the same time, the news that the '' Serene," 
was close up with them, found it's way to the 
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oabin^ and sent a glow to the cheek of Mai7 
and an increased palpitation of the heart Our 
heroine was soon pn deck leaning on the arm 
of ihe pleased Sir Oharl^, and accompanied 
by the whole family. 

*^ What a beautiful sight, and what a noble 
ship," exclaimed Mary, with a feeling of pride 
that her gallant lorer commanded her. 

^^Yes," replied Captain Friend, with an 
admiring glance at the Neapolitan frigate, ^^ I 
never saw a more beautiful specimen of naval 
architecture ; wonderful that people who can 
build such 'shi|», cannot find sailors to man 
them." 

" And yet, Captain Friend," said Mary, 
almost proudly, '^ the ^' Serene," and the 
" Vesuvius," both Neapolitan ships, have per- 
formed brilliant actions." 

** Undoubtedly Miss Wharton," returned 
the Captain, ^* but who took them into action, 
who taught the sailors their seamanship, and 
gave impetus to their courage by self-example ; 
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as fine a fellow, Miss Wharton, as ever trod the 
deck of a ship, and an Englishman to boot/' 

" I beg your pardon,"interrupted Sir Charles 
with a sly look at Mary, whose cheeks vied 
with the roses ; " Captain De Cowroy is an 
Irishman." 

" All the same, my dear Sir," returned the 
Captain, ^^ an Irishman has the honour of old 
England as much at heart as any EngUshman 
living, and we have found, at a pinch, mare 
than once in our army and navy, that no Imiver 
or better soldiers or sailors ever existed, than 
Irishmen. The day, I trust, is not far distant 
when national prejudice will cease, and that 
the bulk of Englishmen will judge fairly of 
their pa^t friends, and not take as a picture 
^an Irish gentleman, the absurd carioatures 
exhibited on oar stage as a specimen of a 
genuine Irishman *; but by jove, there goes 
^be gun and the colours, which all this time I 
have forgotten." 

Ten minutes more and the graceful^* Serene*' 
was along side the '^ Dauntless," lying to, and 

* Captain Friend speaks fifty .six years ago. 
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in a few minutes more, her six-oared gig was 
pulling along side, with Hugh De Courcy and 
his friend, Lord De Umfreville, in her ; next 
moment they were on deck. Mutual con- 
gratulations took place between all parties. 
Our hero pressed the hand of his beautiful 
Mary, with a feeling scarcely possible to de- 
scribe ; all were rejoiced to see Lord De Um- 
freville, who looked well and was in exceeding 
good spirits. 

Captain Friend, as he warmly shook hands 
with his old acquaintance, De Courcy, said, 
" But how in the name of wonder did you 
come up with us ? When did you leave Ply- 
mouth r 

" Two days after you. Captain Friend ; but 
it appears you kept a more westerly course, 
and had contrary winds. We ran along the 
Spanish coast with a fine steady breeze' all the 
way ; ha.d a short brush with a French corvette 
and three very smart privateers. We sunk one 
of the privateers, and whilst capturing the two 
fine merchant-ships which you just see away in 
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shore, the corvette, with the loss of her mizen 
and fore- top mast, got into — — , so put- 
ting a prize crew into each of the brigs, I con- 
tinued working up for Gibraltar, till I got a 
gUmpse of you ; at first 1 thought you were a 
French frigate, but was very much rejoiced 
to find friends instead of an enemy." 

'* Ah, by jove 1" laughed Captain Friend, " I 
see, count, how the wind lies ; I fancy only 
that my fair guests are on board, you would as 
willingly have discovered me to be a French 
cruizer as not, eh?" 

Whilst the party on the quarter deck were 
enjoying this unexpected and happy meeting, 
two persons right in the bows of the " Daunt- 
less " were conversing earnestly, and with rather 
a startled look ; they were attired as sailors, and 
their faces were much disguised by being clean 
shaved, and their hair cropped close; but a keen 
eye, and one who knew them well, would, after 
a moment, detect in one, the features of 
Guiseppe Baracco, and in the other those of 
Antonio Campobello. 
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They had watched th« approach of the 
" Serene,'*with intense uneasiness,fbr (ruiseppe 
Baracco knew her well, and a feeling of over- 
powering bitterness pervaded his heart; he 
ctirsed fortune, his awn existentje, and the luck 
as he called it of Hugh I>e Caurcy, cursed him 
in his heart, us the destroyer of his fame and 
fortutte. Strange delusion that this mafn, well 
educatetl, with good mental powers, with skill 
and talent sufficient to raise his own fortunes, 
and yet who never for a moment, imputed his 
failure in not rising to fame and opulence to 
his own invidious conduct. No, with a pre- 
jttdrced, envious eye, he laid his downfal to 
otrr hero's preponderating good fortune which 
had blasted his. Yet such was very far from be- 
ittgtbe case,for Hugh DeCourcy s interest, had 
he followed his advice and wishes, wonld have 
placed him in the very position he had in- 
titgued so unworthily to gain, and for which 
he had committed himself as a traitor to his 
king and a false friend to the man who really 
esteemed him. 
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Blinded by his hate, he leagued with a 
common, uneducated,vindictive ruffian, to gain 
his ends, no matter by what means ; eyen if 
he himself failed, so that he poisoned the cup 
of happiness to De Courcy, he felt satisfied* 

When they beheld the boat with our hero 
and Lord De Umfreville pull up along side 
Uaeir uneasiness increased. Baracco almost 
despaired ; a terrible resolve was taken, and 
his hand nervously grasped a loaded pistol be 
always had concealed about his person. 

Both retired to the veiy furthest part of tha 
frigate, and leaning over the bow conversed in 
a low voice. 

^^ Do you think, Antonio, that the giil wiU 
betray you ? if as you say, she positively re* 
cognized you." 

^' Maladetta, yes, she recogni^sed me waU 
enough," returned the ruffian, with a terrible 
expression of countenance, '^ but she will not 
betray me, she has a soft heart that girl ; it 
was a cursed, unlucky affair her overbeanng 
us that night, for till then she firmly belief ed I 
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was her father — that ruined all, my power over 
her was gone." 

" But who is the girl ? She's so like that 
other with the English baronet, whom they 
both call uncle, it is so strange ; then look at 
her manner and carriage, she would pass in the 
drawing room of a duchess. 
. " Corpo de Diavola, did not I tell you she 
resided several years of her life with a first-rate 
educated woman ; besides, which she was 
quick, and she picked up lots of information 
from an old fool of a nun." 

" All that's very well," returned Baracco, 
musingly, " but whose child is she ? come, 
don't think I'm the dupe of that story of yours, 
of a female giving you some fifty ducats in 
the streets of Naples to take care of her — tell 
the truth. We may make something of it ; 
you cannot get out of — " 

" Hush," interrupted Campobello, '* come 
down below, and 111 tell you all about her ; 
but curse me if I do not have my revenge on 
her yet," 
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" There are more than twenty turbulent 
spirits on board this ship," said Baracco, as 
they descended the ladder, " they were 
mutineers and pardoned, but a spark would 
set them in a flame again/' 

" Watch an opportunity," replied the 
Lazzarone, with a laugh of savage enthusiasm, 
'^ and bum this infernal ship. I can't stand 
work of this kind." 

" You are a fool or a madman," observed 
Baracco, rather startled, " but take it coolly. 
Something may turn up between this and 
Palermo." 

In the meantime, our hero, after passing a 
few happy hours with those on board the 
** Dauntless" returned to his own ship. Cap- 
tain Friend delightedly agreeing to keep com- 
pany the remainder of the way with the 
" Serene" to Palermo, providing De Courcy 
would remain for twenty-four hours in 
Gibraltar. 

To this proposition our hero was too happy 
to agree; and the following morning both 
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ships anchored off the mole, in that strong- 
hold of Great Britain. 

A very pleasant day and evening were passed 
by the whole party from the " Dauntless," 
with our hero, at the hospitable mansion of 
the Governor. De Courcy's two prizes came 
in the following morning, they were fine brigs 
and richly laden from the foreign colonies of 
France. 

The news had just reached Gibraltar, that 
Buonaparte had, through the intrigues of his 
brother Lucien, with the famous Godoy, the 
prince of Peace, induced Spain to declare war 
against Portugal; and that the court of 
Madrid had agreed to make over to France, 
either by sale or hire, six sail of the line lying in 
the port of Cadiz*. These ships were to be 
manned by French sailors, and then, in con- 
jiffiction with a Spanish force, enter the Tagus 
imd sack Lisbon. The only vessel-of-war, at 
this time, at anchor at Gibraltar, was the 

*We beg to state that we may be wrong by a few months as to 
{he exact period of this transaction. — ^Attthob. 
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fourteen-gun sloop *' Calp6/' commanded by 
the Honourable George Lawrence Dundas. 

Our hero brought intelligence to Gibraltar 
that the British squadron was off Cadiz, ac- 
cordingly the Captain of the " Calpe" des- 
patched his Lieutenant in a boat to the fleet, 
with inteUigence that the fleet of Monsieur 
Lenois were seen off the rock. 

Our hero would very much have liked to 
have remained and joined the British fleet, but 
his orders were to get to Palermo with all pos- 
sible despatch ; therefore the " Serene" and 
the ** Dauntless" both sailed the following 
morning, much to the regret of the Governor 
and Captain Dundas. The ^' Serene" had to 
shorten sail considerably, in order to keep 
company with the '* Dauntless;" but the se- 
cond day a sudden and dense fog shut them 
out from each other* s sight ; it was night also, 
and the " Serene," two hours before the fog 
set in, had increased her canvas, and stood 
away to the northward to examine several sus- 
picious sails in that direction. During the 

VOL. III. E 
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night ike wind veered inta the south- we8t^ the 
fog increasing ; Captain Friend stood on his 
course, thinking the fog would lift with the 
dawn^ but instead of thai it increased, and the 
wind suddenly lifted into the northward, 
blowing exceedingly haird. For two dwfs the 
vessel continued woricing along liie Barbary 
coast, and, to judge by the soundings, at no 

f 

very great distance. The weather continued 
singulaiiy foggy^ considering the point the 
wind was in ; tiie sea was at times very heavy, 
with rainy and squally weather ; so tiiat for the 
two days after parting company with the ^^ Se# 
rene/' none of the ladies had appeared upon 
deck. Sir Charles Wharton went up now and 
then, to see how they got on, but the thick 
haze, and squalls of rain and wind soon drovo 
him down again to the cabin. Though eon- 
fined below, and the motion of the ship violent 
at times, none of the party^ excepting Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, suffered at all from sea^&dckness ; 
Mary became uneasy at their losing sight of 
the ^^ Serene ;" she felt as if nothing eoutd 
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happtfi to iheoa as long as her lorer's ship 
kept them in sight The third night was still 
intensely thick, but the sea Dsoderate, the 
wind shifting more into the west, and towards 
midnight into the south-west Captain Friend 
wias rqdoed at this diange of wind, as it ena* 
bled him to ke^ off the coast, which he felt 
satisfied he was rather near to. About two 
oVdock in the morning — Captain Friend had 
retired to rest about one — the first lieutenant, 
a very skilful and steady officer, was on deck, 
it was blowing fresh, but steadily, the ship 
under her iiill top-sails, going about eight knots 
an hour, when the man on the look-out cried 
out, in an alarmed and startled tone, ^' Breakers 
under the ship's bows 1" and the next moment 
the frigate struck with trem^idous yiolence ; 
at the same time her foremast went by the 
board, right over her bows. In an instant a 
soeoe of torrific confusion and alarm ensued, 
' the entire crew hiurrying up from below half 
dressed, and bewildered by the suddenness of 
the catastrophe. 

3 K 
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When the ship struck, Sir Charles Wharton 
and all his family were alseep ; but the fearful 
shock of a craft going nearly eight knots an 
hour through the water, coming all at once 
upon a reef* of hard rock, was terrible. With 
a. wild cry, Mary and Elizabeth, who slept in 
the same cabin, found themselves thrown vio- 
lently against the sides of their berth, and the 
swinging lamp knocked against the deck, was 
smashed to pieces and the light extinguished, 
whilst the crash of the falling mast added to 
their bewilderment and terror ; then came the 
flapping of canvas, the rattling of blocks, the 
creaking of the guns, and the groans of the 
bulkheads, as the ship heaved at first to the 
shocks of the sea, then crashed down upon 
the rocks, with that horrible sound so terrible 
to the ears of a seaman. 

" Ah, my God, Elizabeth," exclaimed Mary, 
*' we are ashore upon the rocks. Heaven help 



* On this reef our talented and lamented nantical writer, Captain 
Marryatt, lost his son, a lieatenanton board, we forget the name of 
the frigate, which struck on this reef. 
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US, we are lost ; and this darkness is terrible/ 

^*Be of good heart, dear Mary," answered 
Elizabeth, preparing to dress herself as well 
as she could in the dark, " this is a large ship, 
and will not go to pieces easily ; dress yourself, 
dearest." Whilst she spoke there was a knock 
at the door of their cabin, and the voice of Sir 
Charles called out anxiously to them, de- 
manding if they were hurt. 

" No, dear uncle," exclaimed Mary, " but we 
are in the dark ; how is Tereseand Mrs. Arbuth- 
not ?" 

" Do not be alarmed, dear girls," said Sir 
Charles, " there is no one hurt; but we are 
aground on a reef. I will give you a light." 

In a moment or two he returned with a 
light and Mary's attendant, PhoBbe, who slept 
in the cabin occupied by Terese and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. " Oh, my God, Miss, is not this 
frightful ?" the poor girl was shaking all over. 

" Dress yourself quickly, girls," said Sir 
Charles, '^ and come out into the cabin; per- 
haps, we shall have to take to the boats." 
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Mary shuddered^ but she and Elizabeth 
qtdckly dressed themselves. The frigate 
seemed wedged, for she only rolled lightly 
from side to side, but they could hear the 
shocks of tibe seas as they broke agaiuBt her 
side and bunrt; over her decks. 

Over their heads there appeared a terrible 
commotion — stamping of feet, the rattling of 
chains, loud voices commanding, and at times 
fierce oaths and imprecations from several 
ttrrbulent and violent hands. 

Mary and Elizabeth were soon in the cabin, 
where T^rese and Mrs. Arbuthnot joined them; 
the girls threw tiiemselves into each other's 
lums, kissing each other affectionately, and 
protesting tiiey would thus perish ot live to- 
gether. 

Sir Charles did all he could to encourage 
diem ; he said^ he had no fear if the crew 
remained true to their officers ; as the weather 
was not so very rough, he would go see what 
was doing, and bade them have heart and trust 
in Providence. 
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IfteemAj a w3d uproar was heard on deck, 
and then honied footsteps rushed down the 
cafam staors ; and Sir Charles, Captain Friend, 
and the first lieutenant, a gentleman of the 
name of Soott, entered the cabin. 

"Wrap yoursdves in your mantles," ex* 
claimed all the gentlemen at once, so hmfried 
and eager were they to saye the females ; ** but 
keep up your nerve ; we must leave the dnp, 
thoe is not a moment to lose." 

" Merciful God !" exclaimed Mris. Arbuthnot^ 
^ Hie ship is on fire,'' as she spoke a bright red 
flame lighted up the cabin from the s^Iight 
above. 

*' Then God only can help us," said Mary^ in 
a low Toiee to Elizabeth, to whom she clung, 
^^ but let us not despair." 

" No, beloved Mary," said Elizabeth, firmly, 
" in almost worse perils, for there are worse 
perils than death, I have never dei^aired/ 

Assisted by the gentlemen, the females, 
shewing wonderful courage, gained the deck. 
What a scendfpresented itself; the for€|>art of 
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the ship was in flames, the bright blaze shoot- 
ing up in spiral wreaths, whilst volumes of 
dense smoke blew over the deck ; luckily the 
ship lay with her stem partly to the strong 
breeze blowing, so that the flames did not 
make as rapid progress aft as they would have 
done, had the wind blown the other way. 

The sea all round them was a sheet of foam 
tinged with red by the flames. 

No land, not even a bare rock was to be seen ; 
the boats were all safely launched, the marines 
and steady seamen keeping guard, but some 
package of gunpowder or other combustible at 
this moment took fire and exploded, and from 
that instant all controul was lost, and a scene 
of the most terrible and horrible confusion 
ensued. In vain officers commanded ; a wild 
rush was made for the boats; men were 
trampled under foot ; the marines, steady to 
the last, even fired their muskets to repel the 
furious crowd. 

In this appalling uproar, Mary, who was 
clinging to Elizabeth, and supported by Sir 
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Charles, was suddenly seized by the waist; 
the baronet was thrown down, and Mary and 
Elizabeth were borne rapidly on, their mantles 
oyer their heads stifling their shrieks; presently 
they felt themselves lifted over the side, and 
then those that bore them fell forward, but 
were caught by others below. The two girls 
still retained their senses, but they were nearly 
stifled, they knew not what to think, but they 
felt they were seated in a boat, and then a voice 
said, ^^ Maladetta, now be quick ; cut the rope, 
we are all clear." 

*' Oh, Madonna," mentally exclaimed Eliza- 
beth, " that voice," the language was Italian, 
and the voice was Gampobello's. 

As the boat shot from the side, the guns, 
heated by the flames, exploded, and the loud 
roar of the cannon close over their heads was 
so horrible that Mary, half fainting, made an 
efibrt to free herself from the mantle. 

A strong hand, however, held her round the 
waist, and another kept the mantle fast. 

She could judge that the boat laboured 
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through a heavy sea, for she £elt the cold splash 
of the wa^e as it flew over them ; but suddenly 
there was a loud and fearful explosioui the sea 
i^peared to rock under them, and the boat 
trembled from stem to stem.^ 

^' Ha, Saint Nicholas r exclaimed a voice 
close to Mary's ear, '* that's the last of her." 
Our heroine knew the Toice, and she shuddered 
with horror and astonishment, for it was that 
of Guiseppe Baracco. 

^^ Now, Signora, you may look about you,*' 
exclaimed the same voice, and the hoods of 
Ihe mantles were drawn back, and the hands 
that held them were vnthdrawn< 
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CHAPTER V. 



Fob several moments neither of the poor girls 
could distinguish any object, for the fog was 
still dense upon the water; but recovering 
themselves, and instinctively grasping each 
other's hands, they perceived that they were in 
a very large boat with eleven men, and that 
Guiseppe Baracco was steering, and six men 
pulling. Mary had never seen Campobello, 
therefore ^e knew not whether he was there 
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or not ; but Elizabeth, with a shudder, recog- 
nised him, even in that dull light. 

" Merciful Heaven 1" whispered Mary, the 
tears nearly blinding her, " What has become 
of our dear uncle and all the unfortunate per- 
sons in that doomed ship ; dear, dear T6rese, 
and Mrs. Arbuthnot, and our poor servants ? 
Ah, my God I I trust they got into boats." 

" Now, my lads, ship the mast," exclaimed 
Guiseppe Baracco, breaking the silence, " and 
hoist the sail ; we managed this matter cle- 
verly." 

" St. Janarius assisted us," said one of the 
men ; ** but Campobello fired the hold fa- 
mously." 

Mary and Elizabeth uttered a cry of horror. 
" Then it was that wretch who set fire to the 
unfortunate ship," whispered Mary. 

The fact was, when the ship struck, the 
Italians congregated together ; Guiseppe Ba- 
racco, a skilful and cool seaman, at once 
planned the seizing of a boat, putting some 
provisions into her, and stealing away ; the 
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craftiness of some of the frigate's crew, intend- 
ing to steal a boat themselves, aided their de- 
sign. But the fiendish malice of CampobcUo 
was not satisfied ; he contrived to fire the 
forecastle, and then, as the flames burst forth, 
he pointed out to Baracco the females on the 
quarter-deck, and proposed, in the confusion, 
to seize them. Baracco's thirst for vengeance, 
even in that terrible scene,- against De Courcy^ 
revived, and he resolved to attempt the seizure 
of Mary. The explosion of a small quantity of 
powder created the panic described, and in the 
dismay of the moment the Italians made a 
rush and carried off the girls. With immense 
risk and perseverance they made their way 
through the surf round the frigate, pulling in 
a different direction to any of the other boats. 
What their ulterior object might be they had 
not yet determined. Hoisting their sail, the 
boat flew before the wind, whilst Guiseppe 
Baracco steered. ^ 

To describe the agony of mind, the anguish 
and suffering of the two maidens, would be 
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impossible. Soaked by the seas breaking over 
the reef, at the mercy of such a ruffian as 
Campobello^ and a man so unprincipled as 
Guiseppe Baracco, their situation was too 
horrible to think of. 

" Surely, surely," whispered Elizabeth, into 
Mary's ear, " some of the frigate's boats will 
come near us ; if this fog clears off with the day- 
light we shall be seen. * 

" Ah, Elizabeth," replied Mary," I feel sick 
at heart ; I shall have no strength to contend 
against this cruel misfortune." 

" Yes, yes, carissima," returned Elizabetii, 
"the Madonna will gire us strength; these 
wicked wretches will be punished yet. Cour- 
age, Heaten is above us still." 

It was past two o'clock in the morning when 
the unfortunate " Dauntless" struck on the 
reef ; from the striking to her final explosion 
two hours may have elapsed, therefore about 
an hour after leaving the fatal spot day-light 
tfbrtfggied tiirough the fog; the wind was a 
steady breeze, and the sea tolerably smooth, 
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though a heayy ground swell exisled — ruuiung 
from north to south. 

Anxiously and fearfully did the wretched 
girls watch the increasing daylight 

SuiKunoning all her natural courage and 
firmness, Mary Wharton, fixing her •eyes upon 
Guiseppe Baracco's face, said, 

^^ How is it, Signor Baracco, that you have 
thus forcibly torn us from our protaotorSi and 
es;posed us, who never injured you, to this 
cruel sttfiering T 

Guiseppe Baracco looked into the pale, 
beautiful face of the speaker for aiaooment wiith* 
out answering; there was an expression of 
fierce satisfaction on his strongly marked 
features, as he let his penetrating glance rest 
upon Miss Wharton. 

^^ I haro notexposed you, signora," he replied, 
speaking calmly, '^ to any more suffering than 
you would otherwise have had to endure-^as 
to the rest, and why I ha^e acted thus, it is 
to plant one thorn in the bresst of him who 
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has plunged many into mine ; in fact, madame, 
revenge is my motive." 

" And is such a revenge," asked Mary, with 
a look of scorn, and her cheek flushing from ex- 
citement, ** worthy of a brave man ? It is only 
the coward and the renegade who cams to 
gain his ends by an outrage on a sex that 
cannot resist him." 

" He who seeks revenge and feels the canker 
in his heart little heeds the means, signora,'' 
returned Baracco, bitterly, " De Courcy will 
feel this blow deeper and more acutely than fifty 
poniards in his heart." 

" Coward 1" exclaimed Maryj passionately, 
" you have not gained your ends yet." 

" We shall see^ madame," returned Baracco, 
with a sneer. 

Mary threw the hood over her face and wept 
in silence. 

V Campobello, in the meantime, moved from 
his seat and threw himself beside the terrified 
Elizabeth, who shrank with loathing from his 
touch nearer to Mary. 
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" So," said the villain, in a low voice, " you 
thought to sacrifice your father to gratify your 
love of finery and fine houses ; you wanted to 
be pampered did you T 

" Wretch," exclaimed Elizabeth, trembling 
and clinging to Mary, who threw her arm 
round her, gazing at the same time with a look 
of disgust at Campobello — 

"You are not my father; your own lips 
confessed it, and my heart always told me such 
was the case." 

" Corpo de Domonic," laughed the wretch, 
with his mocking tone, " so your little heart 
told you you were not a Lazzarone — well, per. 
haps so ; since you won't be my daughter you 
shall be my wife after the Lazzarone fashion, 
will that please you T and he laughed with a 
hideous mockery. 

Such horror did the villain's words create, 
that Elizabeth instantly felt a wish to casther- 
self into the sea ; but at that moment two of 
the men in the bow of the boat, called out ip 
a tone of alarm,** a large ship right ahead," 
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and Hie nex^t moment lliey were along^side a 
yessel ef war, and a scene of intense oonfomon 
took ^ace in the boat. The ship was Ijfing tOy 
and in the fog they had ran right against her, 
b^re the alteration c^ the hehn, oonld ay^t 
^ catastrophe. 

The boat's bows were stored in ; and the 
two girlsi bewildered and confounded, w^e 
thrown from their seats into the bottom, whilst 
corses and imprecations burst from the 
terrified Italians' lips. 

Immediately ropes were thrown over the side 
of the manM>&war, and grapnels made fast to 
^eep the boat from sinking. Whilst several 
men belonging to the frigate instantly tendered 
assistance ; and a young officer, who observed 
the females, slung himself over the ride into 
the boat. She was fast filling with water, but, 
raimng them up, and staruck with their beauly 
and appearance, he called for assistance and 
the ladder to be lowered over the side. In a 
few minutes more the rescued girls stood upon 
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the deck of the *^ Minerva/' ddrty-eight gmi 
frigate, commanded by Captain Jcdes Epxon. 

Guiseppe Baracco, in the mean time, having 
also, with the rest of the Itidian^, gained the 
deck, was surrounded by a crowd of gazers, 
who, however kept back as Captain Epron and 
one or two officers came up, all astonished at 
the appearance of the two pale and firightened 
young ladies. 

Guiseppe Baracco, stood Ibr a moment W 
wildered, biting his lips with int^ise vexation 
and disappointment, knowing his position was 
critical, and one difficult to extricate himself 
from. 

Captain Jules Epron approached, and polite* 
ly raising his hat, for the style of attire and 
manner of the two maidens at once satisfied 
him that his strange visitors were of iAxe 
higher class of society. 

^^ May I request to know. Mademoiselles," 
said the Captain, ** how you come to be in so 
distressing a situation, in an open boat, and so 
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far from an European shore ; I fear some dis- 
aster at sea." 

Before Mary or Elizabeth would find words 
to reply. Guiseppe Baracco stepped up, saying 
" Captain Epron, I suppose you scarcely 
recollect me in this disguise ; you may re- 
member however, Lieutenant Baracco, of the 
* Vesuvius,' Neapolitan Brig. 

" Ha, Parbleu, how is this then. Lieutenant, 
I see you and these ladies in this plight ; but 
I must not keep them standing thus. Pray 
follow me, Mademoiselles, I have already 
several ladies on board, and I am sure they 
will gladly receive you, and attend to your 
wants. You are English, if I mistake not?" 

A dark shade passed over Baracco s face, as 
Captain Epron, a very handsome and gallant 
officer, of some six and thirty years, politely 
assisted Mary and Elizabeth along the deck 
of the ship. 

Mary now felt safe, notwithstanding she was 
on board a French ship ; and in answer to 
Captain Epron's question, she replied, — 
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" Yes, Monsieur, we are English, and were 
wrecked last night in the " Dauntless" frigate, 
on some reef. The vessel exploded shortly 
after, having been set on fire." Mary paused, 
for she thought Elizabeth might still feel some 
shadow of doubt respecting Campobello's being 
her father. 

** Mon dieu. Mademoiselle !" exclaimed 
Captain Epron, " that was a terrible disaster. 
What became of the officers and crew — the 
captain probably your father T 

" No, Monsieur," returned Mary ; " our un- 
cle, Sir Charles Wharton, was a guest of the 
captain; we were proceeding to Palermo, 
when the vessel struck ; in the confusion we 
were forcibly seized by Lieutenant Baracco 
and those men, and cruelly torn from our 
friends and forced into the boat; and, God 
help us, but for your unexpected presence, we 
know not what might have been our fate.*' 

"Ah, Parbleu,*this is serious," exclaimed 
the Captain, with emphasis; and, turning to 
his Lieutenant, he said, " Secure all those 
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men that came up from the boat I idll ex- 
amine them presently." As they advanced 
along the quarter-deck, three ladieSi wra|^ed 
in fur mantles, ascended the eabbi stairs. 

Mary and Elizabeth, at the sight oi parsons 
c^ their own sex, felt an emotion of exceeding 
relief; but as they came closer, and EUzabeth 
looked into their features, she started back, 
and, catching Mary by the arm, exclaimedj 
rather loud, *^ Ah, Madonna ! the Princess of 
Sorento 1" 

Captain Epron caught the words, and gazing 
into the beautiful but pale features of Eliza- 
beth, said, ** Then Madame Obruzzo is known 
to your 

Mary was so oompleiely astounded and be* 
wildered at thus meeting &ce to fv^e the wo- 
man whose courage, derotion and knre had 
saved her lover's life, that she remained rooted 
to the deck, inoapable of moving or uttering a 
a wordt her eyes fixed intently ufKm the un- 
questionably lovely features and fine person of 
Clarina Obruzzo. 
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Can we attempt to account for the feelings 
and sensations we sometimes experience as we 
gasie into some peculiar face. The Princess 
de Sorento paused within a few feet of Mary 
Wharton and Elizabeth, and saw both were 
young, beautiful and singularly interesting, 
though hurriedly attired, and a night passed 
in suffering of mind and body had paled the 
the cheek and left the eyes languid, and witk 
an expression of distress in them, yet, the 
princess could not take her gaze from Mary's 
&(9e* 

She knew at a ^^ance that they were English; 
and a strange feeling crept over her as their 
eyes met, her own cheek grew pale, why — ^for 
her lile she could not say ; but involuntarily 
stepping forward, she said, in a low, sweet 
voice, which trembled a little, 

<< You are — " she paused ; and <Hir heroine 
replied with exceeding emotion, 

" Mary Wharton/' 

'* I knew it," exelaimed the Princess, ex« 
ceedingly moved, and throwing her arms romid 
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Mary's neck, she kissed her most affectionately, 
saying; ** My poor girl, what has brought you 
into this sad state ; but come with me, this is 
no place to keep you standing in." 

To describe Mary's feelings at this affection- 
ate and sisterly greeting, from one, she could 
least have expected it from, would be scarcely 
possible, so confused and mingled were her 
thoughts; she, however, returned the Prin- 
cess's kindness by a look of admiration and 
gratitude, and pressing her hand with much 
emotion, followed her and her ladies into the 
cabin of the ** Minerva," Captain Epron saying, 
'^ I rejoice, Mademoiselle, to see that you are 
amongst those who will alleviate your distress. 
If this fog clears, which I think it will, shortly, 
we may be able to aflford help to others, who 
doubtless escaped from the wreck in the boats 
of the frigate." 

Captain Epron then ordered the men taken 
on board from the boat to be brought before 
him. All the Captain knew of Guiseppe 6a- 
tacco was^ that he was the first lieutenant of 
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the " Vesuvius," and that he was a revolution- 
ary conspirator in Naples ; he also, some time 
back, encountered the" Vesuvius," when com- 
manded by Captain De Courcy, and failed in 
capturing the brig after five-and-twenty 
minutes' sharp contest off Gaeta — in which he 
lost several men and his fore-topmast ; the 
*' Vesuvius, ' by skilful manoeuvring and a shift 
of wind, getting away from her formidable an- 
tagonist. This escape of the " Vesuvius," and 
her Captain daring toresistfor a moment a frigate 
of thirty-six guns, and finally escaping, annoyed 
Captain Epron very much at the time, but he 
inwardly gave due credit to his spirited 
antagonist. 

The " Minerva" was one of the frigates lying 
at Gaeta at the time the king and royal family 
sailed in the "Serene" for Palermo; and 
Lieutenant Baracco, as one of the conspirators, 
visited the " Minerva" secretly, and had a few 
minutes' conversation with Captain Epron on 
the possibility of surprising and capturing 
the royal family. 

VOL. in. F 
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We may at all times use; confer with, and 
even highly reward traitors, but we believe they 
are, no matter how high-sounding their 
objects and projects, always looked upon with 
disgust. 

Captain Epron was a gallant man, and 
although an enthusiastic revolutionist, he did 
not consider himself a conspirator; he was 
fighting for the liberty of his country — cruelly 
iH-govemed, and oppressed — but, Barraco was 
a conspirator against his king, and, eager for 
self-aggrandizement, was willing to admit a 
foreign power to rule over his native land. 

Captain Epron therefore did not receive 
Guiseppe Baracco with any very cordial feel- 
ing, especially after the charge brought against 
him by his fair guests. 

Baracco looked sullen and indignant as he 
and the rest of the men were brought before 
Captain Epron and his officers by a guard of 
marines. 

^^ May I ask the reason why I am thus 
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treated T he demanded, fiercely, the moment 
he was brought before the French commander. 

" Certainly," replied Captain Epron, calmly. 
** These young ladies say, * that they were 
passengers or guests on board the '' Dauntless" 
frigate, which struck upon a reef laat night, 
and was set on fire, and that you. Lieutenant 
Baracco — for one of the young ladies especially 
named you, — forcibly seized them and carried 
them off from their natural protectors.* 

''That's one side of the story," exclaimed- 
Baracco, with a sneer, '^ but the £act is this ; 
I was forced to work my passage to Palermo 
in the '^ Dauntless," having, as you doubtless 
know, been forced to fly from Naples on the 
discovery of the Caraccioli conspiracy. This 
man liere," pointingto theLazzarone, ^' is Cam* 
pobello, wha was to have raised the population 
in Naples,, as we agreed^ in favour of the 
French revolution — ^he also fled to England, 
and with him his daughter; she contrived to 
escape from him when there, and got in* 
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troduced, in some way, by imposture of course, 
into the family of Sir Charles Wharton." 

Captain Epron looked exceedingly incre- 
dulous ; but Guiseppe Baracco continued, " In 
the terrible confusion on the deck of the 
British frigatOi the men haying got at the 
spirits, and disregarding their officers' orders, 
began rioting and destroying everything, thus 
the ship caught fire, I suppose. We, naturally, 
being all Italians, sought to escape, and seized 
a boat for ourselves ; and Campobello, eager 
to recover his daughter, seized her, and Miss 
Wharton clinging to her with fright, andwe, hav- 
ing no time to lose, carried both into the boat to 
save their lives ; and for doing this, we have 
been put under arrest by your orders." 

'* Well, parbleu," observed Captain Epron, 
with a smile, "yours is a very strange and some- 
what improbable story, Signer Baracco, as 
relates to one of those young ladies being that 
man's daughter. It is ridiculous to think it." 

*' Then you doubt my word. Captain Epron?'^ 
cried Baracco, with a fierce gesture of defiance, 
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" recollect, you have no authority oyer me, 
I and thousands of others have declared for 
the revolution, and have tendered submission 
to France ; and we were acknowledged and 
aflforded protection — I therefore protest against 
this arbitrary treatment on your part. 

"Well Parbleu," returned the Frenchman, 
" you may argue that matter with the committee 
when we get to Toulon, where I am bound in 
company with the " Sylphide," corvette, which 
I suspect is close at hand ; but as these young 
ladies seem well known to a lady of rank, on 
board my ship, formerly styled the Princess 
of Sorento— " 

" What 1" exclaimed Guiseppe Baracco, 
starting back, and turning pale, and looking 
very disturbed, "What, the Princess of 
Sorento on board this ship T 

" Even so, you seem knocked all of a heap- 
However, as I do not want to be harsh, or adopt 
severe measures, till better informed, you are 
all at liberty to remain at large ; but as you^ 
Lieutenant Baracco, are gravely accused of 
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CMTjxng off by force one of those you^ ladies 
from her uncle s proteeticMH, I must insist iqpon 
your not intruding into h^ presence ; whilst 
under my protection, she shall hare eYery at- 
tention paid to her, and when I hear further 
particulars from her I shall know how to act;" 
so saying, Captain Epron made a sign to the 
marines, who withdrew, whilst he himself 
turned away from the furious and disappointed 
Italian* 

^* That's not a reiy likely story that Neapo- 
litan has just told us," remarked Captain 
Spron, to his first lieutenant. " Who could 
believe that either of those beautiM girls was 
the daughter of such a ruffian as that Italian 
Lazzarone ? I have heard of this fellow before 
now/' 

** They are a piratical-looking set of ruf- 
fians," returned the lieutenant ; ^' there is 
seme mystery in this affair of the English 
frigate ; if she struck last night upon a reef, 
we cannot be far off the coast ; there is no 



reef marked on the charts from Cape Bona to 
Algiers/' 

'^ No/' returned the Captain ; ^' not on the 
charts; but I have heard of a dangerous 
sunken shoal off the coast, somewhere between 
the two places you mention. I wish this fog 
would lift ; for I thinly those heavy northerly 
gales have driven us further in than we sup- 
pose." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



In the meantime the Princess of Sorento con- 
duoted the bewildered yet gratified Mary and 
her cousin to the cabin of the ^^ Minerva/' 
where they found three ladies — one a distin- 
guished-looking, elderly dame; but they almost 
immediately retired into private cabins, leaving 
the Princess alone with the cousins. The 
former just touched a bell, and the steward 
of the ship entering the saloon, she requested 
tliat breakfast might be served as soon as pos- 
sibloi for it was yet early. 
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" You must, my dear girls,'* said Clarina 
Obruzzo — Mary and Elizabeth having laid aside 
their soaked mantles — " youmusthave suflfered 
terribly all night ; and after such a horrible 
occurrence as a ship on fire. One of my at- 
tendants brought me word, some time sincOi 
that a boat, with several persons and two 
young girls had come along-side, their ship 
having been destroyed by fire during the night. 
I went upon deck, thinking I might be of use, 
little dreaming I should at length meet with 
one I had so often heard of, and so earnestly 
wished to see." 

Mary felt her cheeks burn ; but she saw so 
much of kindness, and even afi'ection, in the 
Princess's look and manner, that her restraint 
almost immediately vanished, and she warmly 
returned the fair Clarina thanks for her grace- 
ful attention to her and her cousin. 

" Before I ask or answer any particular 
question," said the Princess, " you must take 
some refreshment, and afterwards some repose. 
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I can then supply you with everything you 
may require." 

" Alas ! Princess/' said Mary, " our chief 
distress is caused by the lamentable state of 
Uncertainty we remain in with respect to the 
fiate of our beloved uncle and other persons 
most dear to us, whom we left, escaping from 
tiie burning frigate." 

" They no doubt,'* said the Princess, ** man- 
aged to get into the other boats. But, here 
is breakfast ; come with me ; a little addition 
to your toilette," she added, with a smile, " will 
refresh you." 

Summoning one of her female attendants, 
they all retired from the cabin. In half-an- 
hour afterwards a very charming party were as- 
sembled round the breakfast table of the 
Princess ; amongst the company was Captain 
Epron, who looked with astonishment at the 
two fair girls seated near the Princess. 

" Parbleu !" thought the French commander, 
^' that rascal, Campobello, must have the most 
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monstrous assurance to think of calling one of 
those lovely girls his daughter." 

Though hoth Mary and Elizabeth looked 
sad, heavy and dispirited, yet, the efforts of 
the Princess and the attentions of her at- 
tendants, had remedied^ in some degree, the 
defective and hurried toilette of the night be- 
fore. 

" Pray, Captain Epron," asked the Princess, 
^' is this fog going to last out the month, it has 
already been our constant visitor for nine days?" 

^' Nearly so, indeed, Madame," said the 
Captain, '^ but I think we shall have a change ;> 
^ere will be a new moon to-night, and the 
wind is veering into the north -west. Pray mad- 
demoiselle," he continued, turning to Mary, 
*' What time did your ship strike last night ?" 

^' I think I heard my uncle say about two 
o'clock this morning," returned Mary. 

'^ Poor child !" said the Countess De Morlaix, 
the distinguished looking^ elderly lady, a 
Frenchwoman by birth, and an emigrant, 
*^ what you must have suffered." 
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" I thought I heard you say, mademoiselle/' 
said the Captain, " that the frigate was set on 
fire ; did her crew mutiny T 

Mary looked at Elizabeth, who was conversing 
in a low voice with a very pleasing lady next 
her, but Elizabeth raising her eyes, said, 
speaking steadily, " that she feared the frigate 
had been set on fire by one of the men who was 
in the boat with them, as she overheard the 
others applaud one of their comrades for doing 
so.** 

*^ Parbleu f then I was very wrong," said the 
Captain, *' to let those rascals loose about the 
ship, I will have them carefully watched ; as 
to the frigate," continued the captain, " she 
would, had she not been set on fire, have most 
likely got off the reef, for there was not much 
wind, and very little sea on." 

Mary was then induced, by some further 
questions of the Captain, to give a full and 
clear account of their disaster. She stated, 
also, how they had lost sight of the ** Serene," 
the Neapolitan Frigate, commanded by Captain 
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De Couroy, though she was conscious that her 
voice faltered a little, as she pronounced her 
lover's name. 

" Ha," said Captain Epron, with much vi- 
vacity ; ** the ** Serene," is a noble frigate. I 
understand her brave and gallant commander is 
an old antagonist of mine, and I strongly suspect 
he is not far oS; in this light weather, the 
boats of the " Dauntless," will either make for 
the African coast, or be picked up by some 
British cruisers — the Mediterranean is full of 
them — I kept this course partly to avoid 
meeting any between Malta and Bona, but the 
northerly gales drove us to the southward of 
Bona, at least I think so; but this singularly 
prolonged foggy weather has baffled all obser- 
vation." 

Shortly after, the Captain withdrew, and 
the Princess persuaded the two girls to lie 
down for two or three hours. 

Though anxiety of mind would prevent 
sleep, the cousins felt so weary and dejected 
that they gladly accepted the repose offered 
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them, and retired to one of the cabins appro- 
priated to the use of the Princess ; and whilst 
they are vainly trying to seek repose and a 
temporary forgetfulness of the perils of the last 
few hours, we will acquaint our readers with 
the circumstances that led to the Princess of 
Sorento's being a passenger on board the 
" Minerva." 

On the departure of the " Serene," for 
England, and the complete restoration of tJie 
"Princess to health, after her fortunate escape 
from assassination. King Ferdinand of Naples 
became extremely pressing with her, respecting 
her forming a matrimonial connection. 

The King insisted she should, for poliUcal 
reasons, marry the Duke De ■, 

Clarina steadily refused, and finally so exas- 
perated the King and then the Queen, that 
Jder situation in the court became extremely 
unpleasant ; so much so, that the Princess, 
although Naples was the focus of revolution, 
embarked for that city, without even taking 
leave of their majesties. She had resolved 
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never to marry an old man, and in that resolve 
she placed the King s wishes at nothing, and 
the sovereign was allowed to discover the very 
determined character of the young lady he had 
hitherto moulded to his will. 

She retired to her pretty villa in the suburbs 
ofCastellamare, which is seated on the sea shore. 
Near this, is also the King of Naples's country 
seat. Quisisana — which means here one gets 
well. The whole of this charmiz^ hill, be- 
tween Castellamare and Quisisana, is covered 
with villas, surrounded by luxuriant vineyards 
and pleasant chesnut groves. 

Here, the Princess invited friends, and a 
charming, cheerful, elderly dame, formerly 
Countess of Morfaix, who had quitted FVance 
on the breaking out of the Revolution, and who 
was fortunate enough to save a good portion 
of her estates by selling them before things 
came to a crisis. 

Time passed pleasantly and cheerftiUy; 
Glarina had the good sense to endeavour to 
forget a man whose affections she could never 
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hope to win — to banish Hugh De Courcy from 
her recollection was out of the question, but 
she resolved she would never think of him in 
any other light than that of sincere friend. 
She often thought she should like to see this 
fair English girl who had so entwined herself 
round his heart. She fancied she would know 
her at once if she stood before her, — for she 
had her description by heart; but Clarina 
never expected to behold her successful 
rival. 

In the meantime the city of Naples became 
more and more disturbed as the revolutionary 
army was advancing ; and finally Naples once 
more belonged to France. 

ThePrincess , however, was at not all disturbed 
in her residence during the first occupation of 
the city by the French, or in the proceedings 
immediately afterwards ; but, in course of time, 
the French commissioners became grasping 
and avaricious. It is unneocessary, for the pur- 
poses of our story, neither, indeed, have we space, 
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fonninute details. It will therefore be sufficient 
to state that the Princess found out that 
her property in Naples was coveted, and 
that, like the unfortunate Prince Caraccioli, 
she was expected to declare herself a 
revolutionist,"^ and devote her fortune] and in- 
terest to uphold the republic. She also began 
to experience some persecution — flight to 
Palermo was out of the question; Calabria 
was also overrun with French troops. 

Not wishing, or liking to trust herself any 
longer in a country more convulsed even than 
France itself, which under the first Consul 
was rapidly returning to order and good 
government, she resolved to proceed into 
France, and to Paris ; encouraged in thia 
resolution by the Countess De Morlaix, who 
had great expectations of recovering her hus- 
band's estates under the new order of things. 

Once this idea entered the Princess's head, 
she followed it up ; and being introduced to 
the nephew of the Countess, Captain Jules 
Epron, who was ordered to Toulon with de- 
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patches, she accepted^he offerof bis fidgate to 
take her and the Countess and their suites to 
Toulon. On embarking in the " Minerva," 
Captain iE^pron was forced to run through the 
straits of Messina, owing to the reported ap- 
pearance of an English squadron seen oS Ga* 
eta ; northerly gales €b:oye him towards Cape 
Bona, and the dense fogs that ensued induced 
him and the " Sylphide" corvette, his consort, 
to lie to till the fogs cleared away, knowing 
that English cruisers were likely ^to be met 
with in those seas ; thus it chanced that Mary 
and Elizabeth were save'd from cruel suffering 
by coming upon the frigate unawares. 

The cousins found themselves much re- 
freshed from the repose and quiet of the three 
hours ihey wer^ left to themselves ; but still 
nervously anxious respecting the late of ^eir 
uncle and their beloved cousin T6rese, and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot The horrible scene of last 
night, the burning ship, the shouts and fierce 
execrations of the terrified crew, lost to all su- 
bordifliation, by the tonible iear of the ship's 
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explosion ; then their helpless situation in the 
hands of a set of unprincipled ruffians, all 
recurred to their minds with startUng vivid- 
ness. 

" We shall he carried to France, dear Mary," 
observed Elizabeth ; '^ What will become of 
us there ?" 

** Oh," returned Mary, " if I was only sure 
of our dear uncle and other dear friends' safety, 
I should not fret about our own 4utuation. 
The Princess of Sorento has a kind and noble 
heart, and what a lovely, superior woman she 
is. How did dear Hugh resist such fascina- 
tions of manner ?" 

*' Because he had your sweet face engraven 
too strongly on his heart," replied Elizabeth. 

^^ But he knew this ohavming Princess be- 
fore he had seen me." 

*^ Ah, well, Madonna," said Elizabeth, with 
a slight sigh, " I suppose the object of our 
hearts' choioe is marked out for us, and we 
cannot resist our destiny ; but the Princess is 
lovely €&oagh to turn any man's heart. I 
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have often gazed at her in Naples, as she drove 
of an evening past the windows of the Signora 
Canine's house, with wonder and admiration/' 

A slight tap at the door announced the 
Princess. 

" Well, ladies, how do you feel now — did 
you sleep? " kindly questioned Clarina Obruz- 
za, " you look, at all events, refreshed." 

" So indeed we are, dear madame," answered 
Mary, " and feel, in our hearts, deep gratitude 
for your kindness." 

"Ah," said the Princess, "if women will 
not feel for one another, who will? but 
come, you are not, I see, a suflferer from the 
motion of a ship, though, indeed, this weather 
is very tranquil. I wish to have a long chat 
with you both. This audacious Lieutenant 
Baracco has made the most absurd statement 
to Captain Epron, but which he totally dis- 
credits." 

Elizabeth felt that she must have been the 
subject of conversation, and her cheek paled 
when she thought of the wretch Campobello, 
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and his probable assertion that she was his 
daughter. 

Having accompanied the Princess into her 
private cabin, they sat down, whilst Clarina 
Obruzza in the kindest manner, begged her 
guests to make her fully acquainted with all the 
particulars regarding themselves. 

Ejiowing that her uncle, Sir Charles, could 
have no possible objection in making 
such a person as the Princess of Sorento 
acquainted with the history of his past life, 
which included their own, they did so without 
hesitation. 

" Oh, Madonna I" exclaimed the Princess, 
in the greatest astonishment, as Mary related 
that part of her early history having reference 
to Magdalene Caracci. " Do you know who 
this mysterious Magdalene is ? I have scarce 
a doubt upon the subject. She is my aunt." 

"Your aunt," cried both girls in utter as- 
tonishment, " Good Heavens ! does she still 

live r 

"Yes," returned the Princess, seriously. 
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'^ she does; and is now the wife of a Calabrese 
noble, but who is looked upon by the French 
as a brigand, as he has armed the entire 
peasantry in the mountains of the Crati, and 
wages a war of terrible extermination against 
the invaders of his country." 

Mary and Elizabeth were bewildered ; but, 
the Princess^ now much more interested, 
begged the former to finisih her narrative, 
afterwards she would explain to her why she 
considered her aunt to be the mysterious 
Magdalene Caracci. 

Whilst the Princess is listening to Mary's 
narrative^ we wiU, in our next chapter, beg our 
readers to accooorpa&y us on board the 
f ^ Serene" frigate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



pREViotJS to the setting in of the foggy 
weather, which delayed the " Dauntless" in 
her voyage, the " Serene** fiigate, as we before 
stated, bore away to the northward to recon- 
ncHtre some strange sails seen in that direction ; 
they tamed out, howerer, to be only British 
ships-of-war making for Gibraltar. Afler ex- 
changing signals, the *' Serene" made all sail 
to rejoin the ** Dauntless," by that time out of 
sight ; then followed the heavy gales from the 
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north and north-east, and afterwards dense 
fogs set in. 

During these fogs the " Serene," was kept 
unrler easy canvas, working at times to wind- 
ward and then continuing her course, with a 
favourable breeze. 

" I fear," remarked Hugh De Courcy, to 
Lord De Umfreville, " that We shall not see any 
more of the " Dauntless," till we make our port; 
she is but an indiifferent sailor, and we must 
have passed her ; I trust, however, she has not 
been driven too close in with the coast, for this 
thick weather is rather unusual at this season, 
and for so long a continuance." On the night 
the " Dauntless" struck on the reef, the 
" Serene," was lying too, rather doubtful of 
her exact position ; our hero knew she could 
not be more than ten or twelve miles from the 
Barbary coast, but her distance from Cape 
Bona he could only conjecture. 

About two o'clock in the morning he was 
roused by the officer of the watch stating 
that he heard the firing of several guns at a con- 
siderable distance ; they were heavy guns too. 
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" In what direction ?" demanded De Oourcy, 
leaping out of bed and dressing himself. 

" Away, west and by south, sir," replied the 
officer, '^ I should say the firing was quite ten 
miles oflF." 

" Very odd," remarked De Courcy, as he as- 
cended the deck, ^* perhaps some vessel on 
shore." 

As he looked in the direction pointed out, 
the fog so thick as to render objects fifty yards 
off imperceptible, he beheld a strange gleam 
of light through the mist, and immediately 
followed a dull booming sound, and then 
naught was heard but the night wind, as it 
whistled through the rigging. 

" By Jove that's a very strange sound," ex- 
claimed De Courcy to his Lieutenant, " an 
explosion, I fear. Could any ship, I wonder, 
have caught fire and exploded ? hearing those 
guns first, and then that gleam of light, and dull 
sound, looks like it" He felt a painful sen- 
sation as he said the words, and strange 
unpleasant thoughts disturbed his mind. 
VOL. in. a 
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*' Brace round the yards and keep the ship 
away to the south-west," he continued, ad- 
dressing the oflScer of the watch. ** I wish to 
Heaven this fog would hft ; let a gun be fired, 
also, at intervals between ten and fifteen mi- 
nutes." 

The topsails were accordingly braced round 
and the sails filled, and gradually the frigate 
paid off, and was steered in the direction from 
whence came the sound of the firing. A care- 
ful look-^out was kept, though indeed the fog 
rendered such precautions almost negative. 
The wind blew a fresh breeze, but with little 
sea. The first gun brought Lord de Umfre- 
ville on deck. 

" Did you think we had stumbled on an 
enemy, Edward ?" said our hero, joining his 
friend ; " J am sorry to have disturbed you." 
He then stated his reason for firing. 

"I trust nothing has occurred to the 
" Dauntless," remarked his lordship, anx- 
iously. " She ought to be in our neighbour- 
hood if she kept on in the course agreed upon." 



St 
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** So I think," returned our hero. " Lieu- 
tenant Biaggi tells me the guns were, he thinks, 
fired by some ship in distress, and about ten 
or twelve miles distant. When I have run 
eight or nine miles I will keep burning blue 
Ughts." 

Under single-reefed topsails, with no other 
sail set, the '* Serene*' soon ran the distance, 
firing a gun every quarter of an hour. She was 
then hove to, and blue lights burned. About 
five o'clock in the morning, just as dawn was 
expected to make, and one of the blue lights 
had expired, a loud hail was heard to the 
westward of the frigate, at some distance. 

*' By Heavens 1 that's an Englisman's hail," 
exclaimed De Courcy, eagerly ; " fire another 
gun, and keep the lights burning." 

" Aye, aye, sir," returned an old quarter- 
master, an Englishman, who had long sailed 
with De Courcy, and was a favourite, '^ that 
haU came from EngUsh lungs, «.d no mi.- 
take." 

** All on board were now eagerly looking over 

3 a 
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the sides, when again the hail, and a hearty 
one, was heard, and then two dark objects 
were seen looming through the fog, which 
proved to be boats full of people. In a few 
minutes the first boat, containing more than 
thirty persons, and pulled by six oars, was 
nearly up with the ship, when De Courcy, 
with a bound, rushed to the side, exclaiming 
to Loird De Umfreville, " My God ! the long 
boat of the "Dauntless." His lordship 
hurried after his friend, whilst the rope ladders 
were lowered over the side. 

Hugh De Courcy could scarcely command 
himself; he felt sick, giddy, and confounded; 
for by the strong glare of the blue light he 
heheld, in the stem-sheets of the boat. Sir 
Charles Wharton, T6rese Garetti, and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot; but she whose form he eagerly 
sought, and without whom existence appeared 
a blank, was nowhere to be discovered ; the 
other boat, the cutter, now came up, but the 
females in her where Sir Charles's domestics. 

" Good God I Sir Charles," exclaimed our 
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heroi to the Baronet, as he gamed the deck, 
" where is Mary — where is Elizabeth T 

The Baronet looked heart-broken, and T6- 
rese and Mrs. Arbuthnot paralysed; still 
Tdrese spoke, as Sir Charles had grasped the 
hand of De Courcy, and wrung it with a feel- 
ing of despair. 

** Dear Hugh," she exclaimed, " do not look 
so despairing, Mary and Elizabeth were both 
saved, but they are in another boat. They 
were carried off by those wretches Baracco 
and Gampobello." 

^ De Courcy and Lord De Umfreville, were 
utterly confounded ; Baracco and Gampobello, 
on board the '^ Dauntless," and able to carry off 
Mary and Elizabeth from the decks of a 
British frigate, appeared so incredible; Sir 
Charles, recovering himself a little, said, 

" Such is the case, Hugh; but if this fog clears 
up, they cannot get away from your pursuit, 
surely there is another boat yet ; she cannot 
be far from here ; Captain Friend and his 
officers are in her, they said they would keep 
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near the shoal where|the " Dauntless/' stniek, 
and finally blew up ; and hoping in the day- 
light to save some of the ill-fated crew, who 
were, he supposed, clinging to portions of the 
wreck." 

All hands aboard the " Serene," were by 
this time upon deck. De Gourcy ordered out 
his own boats, and a crew into each ; daylight 
was making rapidly, and the fog slightly de- 
creasing. 

Accompanying Sir Charles, who looked hag- 
gard and fearfully dejected,and the females into 
the cabin, where some wine and cordials were 
placed on the table by the steward, our hero 
learned the particulars of the loss of the 
"Dauntless," whilst T6rese explained how 
Elizabeth had recognized Campobello ; T6rese 
herself, too late, and in the horror of the 
moment, whilst each expected the ship to blow 
up, had recognised Guiseppe Baracco rushing 
across the deck, the next instant a terrible 
pressure of the frightened crew, separated 
them all, and it was only by almost superhuman 
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exertion that Captain Friend and his officers 
got the females safely into the long boat. 

About an hour or two after pulling away 
from the burning ship, they first heard the 
" Serene's," gun, they then changed their 
direction, and kept, as they heard each gun, 
in that direction till they beheld the blue light 
through the fog. Hugh De Courcy and his 
friend listened to this sad and disastrous tale 
of the loss of the " Dauntless," and the 
carrying oflf of Mary and Elizabeth, with feel- 
ings impossible to describe, 

De Courcy for a moment almost gave way 
to despair, but seeing the Baronet looking to 
him for relief, and for exertion, he roused 
himself from his apathy and despondency, and, 
with Lord De Umfreville, hurried upon deck, 
and manning four boats, despatched them un- 
der careful officers, in the direction of the reef, 
which the petty officers of the " Dauntless," 
said was about four or five miles to the south- 
west of where the " Serene," lay. 

De Courcy and his companion consulted to- 
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geiher, each guying his opinion as to the 
direction it was Ukely that Guiseppe Bancco 
might take with his captives. 

Some of the men in the cntter declared 
they had seen one of the hoats of the 
" Dauntless,'' with two females in it, and several 
men, poll off from the homing wreck dead be- 
fore the wind. 

This, De Goon^ thought not improbable ; it 
was possible as the wind then was, to make 
ihecoastof Sicily; hot what Baracoo's porpose 
in taking off the two girls coold be, they 
ooold not possibly conjectore, onless, as Lord 
De Umfreville so^ested, they had been 
carried off from motives of vengeance, withoot 
any fixed plan. 

Till the fog cleared op, of which there now 
appeared every symptom, the wind shifting 
at the same time into the north-west, the 
'* Serene," was left lying to, till the retom of 
the boats. 

At the eiqpiration of three boors the boats 
retomed, with the Captain of the '' Daontless," 
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in his own boat; between them, they had saved 
nearly thirty poor fellows, clinging to pieces of 
timber, and large masses of the unfortunate 
frigate. 

Captain Friend, as he grasped our hero's 
hand, seemed dreadfully depressed, '' this is a 
terrible blow De Courcy," he exclaimed; " a fine 
ship lost to the service, and worse still, many 
poor fellows have gone to their last home — 
the reef on which the " Dauntless," was lost, 
is not marked down on any chart I have, still, 
had she not caught fire from some fatal neg- 
ligence, she might have been got oflF; but what 
is this I hear about Miss Wharton and her cousin , 
surely those Italian rascals have not carried 
them off except to save their lives. Where could 
they expect to reach ? for if they attempted to 
land on the Barbary shore, they would be seized 
and carried up the country ; therefore most 
likely they will keep the sea ; see, the fog lifts 
and disperses rapidly." 

The order to make sail sent the men 
up the rigging, and soon the " Serene," 
under full canvas was standing away dead 
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before the wind, her own boats hoisted in, 
the others in tow, with a steersman in each. 
Men were sent aloft to keep a careful lookout, 
for the fog was clearing rapidly away, and al- 
ready the coast of Barbary was looming in the 
distance. 

Sir Charles, restless and miserable, could 
not be persuaded to take repose ; he came upon 
deck, and like the rest, anxiously scanned the 
horizon. About three o'clock in the day the 
sky became totally free from mist, and the 
sun shone out cheerfully over the rippling 
waters of the Mediterranean. They could now 
distinctly see the outline of Cape Bona, on the 
Barbary coast, distant about eighteen miles. 
" Sail, away to the south-west," exclaimed the 
look-out aloft ; but no boat was to be seen, far 
as the eye could scan the waters. 

Another sail in the same direction was then 
seen, and ihe second lieutenant, ascending the 
rigging, declared them to be vessels of war, 
steering a northerly course. 

" It's very possible," exclaimed our hero, ad- 
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dressing Sir Charles, " that the boat we are 
looking for might have reached those ships 
this morning, and the crew, doubtless, have 
been forced to give an account of themselves." 

" In God s name, then, dear Hugh," said 
the anxious Baronet, '^ give chase ; it is pos- 
sible we may catch them, unless they have 
made for the land.* 

" No, my dear sir, I do not think there is 
any fear of that; they would be too much 
afraid of the piratical natives of this coast to 
do so ; much more likely to make for Sicily ; 
and those vessels lay right in their course." 

The cutter and gig of the " Dauntless" were 
now hoisted on board, and the launch and other 
boats cast a drift ; a cloud of sail was set on 
the ^' Serene," so that in less than an hour 
they made out the two vessels, one a very 
fine first-class frigate, the other a corvette 
of eighteen guns. 

" Those are French ships," observed De 
Courcy, after a steady survey. The " Serene" was 
then four miles off; half-an-hour more and the 
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leading ship, the frigate, hauled her wind and 
hoisted English colours. 

" This will not do," said De Courcy, to Cap- 
tain Friend and Lord De Umfreville who were 
standing beside him, '^ I know the frigate, it 
is the " Minerva ;*' the corvette I do not know. 
The commander of the frigate, is as gallant a 
man as ever breathed. I escaped from him 
once in the " Vesuvius" brig, favoured by the 
wind and a few lucky shots." 

They were now within two miles, and 
Lieutenant Biaggi, who was in the mizen 
cross trees with his glass, said he was certain 
he saw females on the quarter deck of the 
frigate. 

Hugh De Courcy's heart beat quicker as he 
heard the words of the Lieutenant, and run- 
ning up the shrouds took a steady gaze at 
the frigate. 

The white robes of two or three females, 
amidst several officers on the quarter deck of 
the ^^ Minerva" caught his sight, but as he kept 
bis glass upon them they disappeared, de- 
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scendingy he supposed, into the cabin. The 
corvette was, perhaps, two miles to seaward of 
the " Minerva," both ships were under top-gal- 
lant«sails and royals, but the ** Minerva*' at 
once furled her royals and hailed her courses, 
shewing evident symptoms of preparing for 
action if need be — and down came the £nglish 
colours, the tricolour replacing them. 

De Courcy still held on, hoisting no colours, 
till he came within speaking distance, when 
Captain Epron immediately hailed the 
"Serene," demanding whether De Courcy 
acknowledged the Republican government of 
Naples or the King of the Two Sicilies. 

" King Ferdinand," exclaimed De Courcy, 
standing on the carriage of a caronade, and 
raising his hat This salute the Frenchman 
returned, whilst our hero, as the two vessels 
ran parallel to each other, and not sixty yards 
asunder, hailed the " Minerva," demanding of 
Captain Epron if he had seen a boat with two 
females and several Italians in her, within the 
last twelve hours. Before the Captain could 
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reply, a white scarf was waved from the quar- 
ter-deck of the French vessel. 

" Thank God, my child is safe,*' exclaimed 
Sir Charles, beholding the signal. 

Captain Epron then waved his hat, exclaim- 
ing, " All safe, they ure here/' and he jumped 
down from the gun carriage. 

De Courcy, with a feeling of relief, though 
mingled with regret, ordered the sailing master 
to, stay ship, whilst the " Minerva," wore round 
on her heel. 

An intense anxiety prevailed on the 
decks of both ships, all knew there would be 
a terrible contest, for the commanders of both 
were men celebrated for their chivalry and 
their gallantry — both|young and eager for glory. 
The two frigates were also the finest and largest 
in the service of France and Naples ; in point 
of guns, they were nearly alike ; in number 
of men, owing to the crew and officers of the 
"Dauntless," being aboard, the " Serene" had 
a slight advantage, but to neutralise this, there 
was the eighteen-gun corvette on the side of 
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the enemy. Both commanders were too 
chivalrous to fire a single shot before both 
were ready to begin the action. The females 
had to be put in a place of security from shot. 

** You must, Sir Charles, and you, Edward," 
said De Courcy, turning to LordDeUmfreville, 
'' take charge of the ladies and females in the 
hold of the ship ; it s the safest place.** 

"Good God, and must you fight, 'exclaimed 
Sir Charles, dismayed, '' Surely there is no 
need of so unnecessary a proceeding ; think of 
Mary and Elizabeth.*' 

" My dear Sir," replied De Courcy, some- 
what sadly, for his natural ^high spirit and 
ardour was damped, knowing what Mary would 
suffer, when the first shot should reach her 
ear. " I must do my duty, whatever may be 
my fate ; there will be no fear for dear Mary's 
life, my antagonist is a gaUant gentleman, and 
will secure your nieces from danger of shot ; 
and now let me beg of you to retire." 

Sir Charles was much cast down and very 
miserable, but knowing he should only be in 
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the way, he wrung our hero's hand and retired. 
Lord De Umfreville would on no account quit 
the deck. 

" I shall attempt to carry the " Minerva," 
by boarding," observed De Courcy to Captain 
Friend, who joined him. 

" I side with you there," replied the English 
Captain, " but that corvette will be an ugly 
addition ; I see she is working up fast to have 
a hand in the pie, the French firigate is a very 
fine ship, though j^ou evidently outsail her."^ 

" Oh yes," returned De Courcy, " I can do 
that easily." 

The females and Sir Charles were placed in 
the securist position in the ship ; T6rese though 
rejoiced in her heart at the safety of her two 
cousins, could not but tremble at the thought 
of the coming engagement. 

" Oh, Count," exclaimed the poor girl, with 
much emotion, " is there no way of avoiding 
this horrible fight ; why should two brave men 
thus try to destroy each other T 

" To uphold the cause of royalty against 
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revolution and anarchy, and the honour of our 
flag ; but fear nothing, I have a noble, brave 
crew, and, please God, before many hours are 
over you shall embrace your friends." 

The drums on board both ships just then 
beat to quarters. 

It was near six o'clock in the evening 
before the action commenced, the vessels 
steering south-east, nearly before the wind ; 
the action then became very animated on both 
sides, the crews of each ship being under 
perfect controul and remarkable for their 
superior discipline. 

An early attempt of the ^^ Serene," to board, 
was, however, frustrated by the skilful and 
judicious management of the helm of the 
" Minerva;" shortly after this, the " Sylphide," 
corvette, which by this time had stationed itself 
on the ** Serene s" starboard bow, taking ad* 
vantage of a sudden shift of wind, was enabled 
to gall the latter considerably, but suddenly 
bearing away, the " Serene," poured a de- 
structive and well-aimed broadside into the 
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"Sylphide," which brought down the fore-top- 
mast and cross jack-yard, which relieved the 
enemy from interference for awhile. As yet not 
a man had been killed, and but few hit on board 
the " Serene," the sails and rigging of both 
ships, shewed, however, the effects of their 
well-directed fire. 

Edging still closer 1o his antagonist, De 
Courcy poured in so incessant a discharge of 
grape and canister, and round shot, that the 
" Minerva's" stays, backstays, shrouds, tacks, 
sheets, halyards and small spars were shot away, 
and finally, by the fall of her main top-mast, 
though his own fore-mast came down at the 
same time, he was enabled to run her on board. 
Twice, with a hearty cheer, the boarders of the 
" Serene," were gallantly repulsed. Just at 
this moment the " Sylphide," finding the two 
frigates locked together, and fighting fiercely, 
gallantly ran right alongside the "Serene," 
firing a heavy discharge of musketry into her 
decks. 
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De Courcy then resolved to board the 
" Minerva,"at the head of his boarders ; leaving 
1 Captain Friend, Lord De Umfreville, and 
" e English crew to drive back the " Sylphide." 
The crew of the ** Minerva" inspired by the 
Jlantry of her commander, and cheered by the 
\ iumphant shouts of the crew of the corvette, 
ho fancied they had the" Serene" between two 
res, stood bravely, but they found out their 
listake when along side, for the height of the 
igate above them so baffled their skill, that 
chey wished to disentangle themselves ; but 
tihe " Serene s'* crew made them fast by lashing 
their fore-yard to their mizen-shrouds. 
. In the meantime, De Courcy beat back the 
** Minerva," and springing on to her decks at 
the head of his men, a most furious hand-to- 
hand fight took place. None of the great 
gims were now used; but in the tops of the 
French ship numbers of marksmen were 
placed, who kept up a destructive discharge 
from their muskets. 

A loud cheer, that the corvette had sur- 
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rendered redoubled, the ardour of the 
'* Serene's" boarders ; but the crew and officers 
of the " Minerva," fought with a desperate de- 
termination. Captain Epron himself leading 
them on with a resolve to fall or conquer. 

The contest had lasted above two hours, 
and it was quite dark, but numerous 
battle-lanterns and other lights threw a strange 
glare over the furious combatants. 

De Courcy was struggling to gain the 
quarter-deck, where Captain Epron and several 
of his officers were disputing every inch, for 
the " Serene s" men relieved from the contest 
with the " Sylphide," were swarming over the 
side and down the rigging on to the deck of the 
** Minerva." Lieutenant Biaggi with a picked 
crew, ran up the rigging to dislodge the men 
in the tops, whilst Lord De Umfreville fought his 
way to the side of De Courcy, inspired by the 
fierceness of the contention ; the forepart of 
the French frigate was, however, won, but the 
captain, and chief officers, and the elite of the 
crew, still held the after-part of the ship — and 
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shewed no symptoms of yielding. De Courcy 
had received several cutlass wounds, when see- 
ing his friend borne down by a rush of the 
enemy, and a tall, powerful man about to 
thrust a pike into him, he turned, and with 
a blow of his sword, severed the pike handle, 
whilst the man, with the impetus of his course, 
came full against him and bore him down. Lord 
De Umfreville struggled to his legs, but the 
butt of a musket struck him again senseless to 
the deck. As our hero was springing to his feet, 
having, with a blow of his sword, hit in the 
face of the Frenchman, freed himself from his 
grasp, two men, with savage fury, rushed up- 
on him, a strong glare of a battle-lantern fell 
on the face of the foremost sailor, who held a 
pistol in his hand. 

At once our hero recognised Guiseppe Ba- 
racco ; who with a fierce oath, thrust the pistol 
against De Gourcy's head, but before the trig- 
ger was pulled, the cutlass of young Famfili, 
third lieutenant of the " Serene," was driven 
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into his body to the hilt; the trigger was 
pulled, in the agony of death ; but the second 
of time thus gained saved De Courcy, the muz- 
zle of the pistol slipped aside, and, excepting 
a slight scratch on: the side of the head, he 
was unhurt. - , 

But even this brief stoppage in De Courcy 's 
onward career inspired fresh hopes in the crew 
of the " Minerva," and, with a hearty cheer, 
they drove back the " Serene's" men to their 
own vessel, many supposing their commander 
slain ;1i)ut his voice reassured them, and again 
they gained ground, till De Courcy and Captain 
Epron, their uniforms cut and hacked, their 
hats lost, and their faces covered with 
blood and perspiration, met. 

"Yield, Captain Epron, and save further 
carnage, I pray you," said De Courcy, " the 
ship is ours." 

"Not while I live," returned the French 
commander, bleeding from several wounds, 
imd his left arm hanging useless by his side. 
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Their swords crossed, and Captain Epron 
was driven back ; again he rallied, aided by 
his second lieutenant and a brave few, but I >e 
Courcy caught his sword-arm in his grasp, and 
wrenched, by his superior strength, the weapon 
from his hand, whilst Lieutenant Pamfili 
hauled down the tri-colour, and the men of 
the '* Serene," joined by the English crew of 
the " Dauntless," frigate, who had carried the 
fore-deck of the " Minerva," gave three tre- 
mendous cheers ; the remaining officers, &c. 
then surrendered. 

Captain Epron, after De Courcy had released 
his grasp, staggered back, leaning against the 
wheel, faint and exhausted, and bleeding pro- 
fusely from several wounds. 

" I regret, Captain Epron," said our hero, 
approaching him, " to see you so much hurt ; 
pray let me assist you to the cabin, to receive 
assistance from your surgeon." 

" Your usual good fortune, Captain De 
Courcy, sticks to you still/' replied the French- 
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man, bitterly, " I would rather have died 
than yielded this ship." 

" All that man could do. Captain Epron,you 
have done — we cannot control fate ;" answered 
De Courcy, kindly ; "if we have conquered, 
it has been a dearly- won fight, I strongly 
suspect." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



De Qoubct was xigbt; it was a dearly-woa 
hand-to-hand contest ; but he remained mas* 
tar of a noble frigate and a yery handsome 
corvette ; the latter, lying so lev bei^eath the 
frigate, became so terribly i^iposed to the 
^^ Serene's" heavy guns, that bad ^9 09m* 
maader not surrenderedi the v^ssjel WQ«)4 
have been instantly sunk. Sevei^een o| th# 
<< SereneV' crew w^ie slain, and of the ^^Dannt- 
less ' upvarda of thirty severely wounded, and 

VOL. lU, H 
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fifty with wounds of various sorts. Captain 
Friend and his first lieutenant, both severely 
hurt, and Lord De Umfreville, besides several 
cuts and thrusts, had received a severe contu- 
sion on the head. De Gourcy himself was 
wounded in several places, but not of sufficient 
consequence to prevent his attending to his 
friends and the duties of his ship. 

Besides Captain Epron wounded, his second 
and third lieutenants were slain ; several petty 
officers, and seven and twenty of the crew 
killed, and nearly ninety wounded. A severer 
fight, for the time it lasted, is not on record, 
if we except the gallaiit action between the 
British ship ^^ Neander,'' fifiy-gun frigate, and 
the ^* Genereux," French seventy-four, or 
rather eighty-gun ship. 

It may be supposed that De Courcy's first 
impulse, after issuing orders to separate tiie 
three ships, and ^ other necessary instructions 
quite uselefis detailing to our readers, was to 
inquire after his beloved Mary and her cousin. 
He had| however^ first seen Lord De Umfre« 
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ville carried to a berth and a surgeon in at- 
tendance; Captain Epron was also taken 
below, for he was quite overcome from loss of 
blood. 

Having washed away the effects of the con- 
test, De Gourcy proceeded to descend into the 
cabin of the " Minerva," where Sir Charles 
Wharton was to follow, and where, he imder- 
stood from the steward of thj9 frigate, the 
ladies then were« With a palpitating heart 
he entered the principal saloon, but fell back, 
startled, for he perceived it was tenanted by 
no less than half a dozen ladies. Somewhat 
surprised, he nevertheless advanced, supposing 
that Captain Epron's wife and family were on 
board. Pushing open the door, he entered, 
and the very first person his gaze rested upon 
was the Princess of Sorento. De Courcy re- 
mained rooted to ^e floor, though the eyes of 
his beloved Mary who (pale as death and tremb- 
ling, was reclining back upon a sofa) were fixed 
upon him. 

*' Princess, can this be possible ?" exclaimed 
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De Oortrcjf with a fltish orer Ids fine featares, 
and ttduting ttte beatilxM but veiry pale Olari- 
na ObniziEo, with istadied cottrtesy. 

" Ton hare made us all look like gbbsts. 
Count De Gourej,'* anaweired the Princess, 
with a slight tremor in her roice, ** tmt^bei^ 
is ^ fsir countrywoman of youfs, who has trem- 
bled, I am sure, as mueh for yote safety as her 
o^n — ^indeed a great deal Inore. We were 
i^iiit up in a very disagreeable 'place, I "a^iite 
you, iuid evetj shot ntiade Us ding to -eieu^h 
other like irighfened sheep. 

Maiy looked into her lover^ face and held 
out her &md, atid, in a toice tSiat ti^efmbled 
with contending emotions, said, ^^ And my dear 
uncle, and T6rese, and Mrs. Arbuthnot, I 
trust they are safe r 

" Safe and wfell," returned our htiro, pressifig 
the hand offered him to hiis lips, respedftdly, 
but gazing in Mary's eyeB,'which wbre 'jWflRised 
with tears, with a look far ihore eloquent than 
words. 

In some degree this meeting was piEdhful to 
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several of the paf^y, particulf^rly... to, Mary; 
but theeii^aiiiciB.of Sif, Cljarlqg^ Whfurtpj?, foU 
lowed by Terese Garetti, also loqljjiug pale, 
bagged,, ai)i4 frightened^ wa§^ a relief to all. 
Maiy , stftipted up, and threw Jijeys^Jf into the 
deljig^ed ^a^u^t'a arms. The wortbyi, kuid- 
heiM^d Sii; Ghai^les could nojt utter a word, 
as he again and again embraced his two nieces. 

De Oouiicy, in the meantime, st^od convers- 
ing wit];i the Princess, and explaining to her 
and the Countess De Morl^x the result of the 
actipn. They were botl^ ^iey^d on. hearing 
that Captain, Epron was so severely Jburt. 

" You are vulnerable only in one. poinl;," said 
the Princess,, in a low, voice, as the CQuntesft 
turned to address one of the other ladies; 
^' let me congrat^ate you," she adde^jl, with a 
sweet, kind look and inanjQ^r, in having gained 
so priceless a hefMt: as Mary WhartoQ's. I 
shall alwiay9 repaepb^r h^r, and the few hour^ 
passed, with hei*, with a feeling of relief and 
sincere pleasure." 
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De Gourcy looked his gratitude, for his heart 
was too full of joy and thankfulness to say 
what he felt. 

" I suppose," observed the Princess, chang- 
ing the subject, it being a^elief to herself, 
" you will proceed with your prizes to Palermo T 

" Unless, Princess," returned De Gourcy, 
" it is your wish to go elsewhere." 

" No," she said, after a moment's thought, 
" I will return to Palermo and make my peace 
with their Majesties. I doubt it was a rash 
act my going to France ; besides, I may be of 
service to Sir Charles Wharton. You look 
surprised, but I know all Mary's history, and 
it turns out that the mysterious Magdalene 
Garacci is my aunt." 

" How extraordinary," exclaimed De Gourcy, 
amazed by such an assertion. 

** However," added the Princess, " this is no 
time to talk of these things; do you wish us 
to move from this ship into the " Serene," or 
can we stay here." 

" You will be more at home here. Princess,'' 
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replied our hero, " till we reach Malta ; we 
will then arrange dilQferently. I have to land 
Captain Friend, his officers, and crew, on that 
island. Captain Epron will proceed with us 
to Palermo ; he is too ill to be moved, and I 
wish to restore him and his officers to their 
country ; he is a brave and gallant man, and, I 
hear is sadly vexed at the " Sylphide," joining in 
the contest after his signals not to engage." 

" Madonna !" cried the Princess surprised, 
** then you had to engage the two ships." 

" The " Sylphide," I may say, gave herself 
up," returned De Oourcy, " she rashly ran a- 
long side, forgetting our power to sink her; 
she lay low in the water, and thus was forced 
to surrender or be sunk.'* 

The conversation became general, and 
shortly after Sir Charles and our hero with- 
drew, leaving Terese with her two cousins. 

De Courcy returned to the " Serene," giving 
the command of the " Minerva^" to his first 
Lieutenant, and a prizecrew. The "Sylphide," 
made sail under the charge of Lieutenant 
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Famfiliy after the sad duty of disposing of the 
dead had been fulfilled* 

The crew of the " Serene," were busy re- 
pairing damages and getting up a new fore- 
top-mast and replacing sails that were cut to 
pieces. 

On the decks of the " Minerva," and 
" Sylphide," the same busy work was going on. 

After his sUght cutlass wounds had been 
dressed De Courcy proceeded to the cabin 
where lay Lord De Umfreville. 

He was rejoiced to see that he was consider- 
ably better, the stunning blow on the head 
that he received^ being his worst hurt. 

Our hero told him of the death of Guiseppe 
Baracco, by the hand of Lieutenant Famfili, 
and that Oampobello was lying dangerously 
wounded by the thrust of a pike on board the 
" Minerva." 

^^ Those villains have met their desert," said 
his lordship, "I hope you found the Miss 
Whartons safe and uninjured." 

^^ Quite so, dear Edward, and most anxious 
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concerning your hurts. With this breeze we 
shall be in Malta to-morrow, a day or two of 
repose is all you will have to undergo, thank 
God." 

" Yes," returned his Lordship, " we have 
much to be thankful for ; Captain Epron made 
a gallant defence, and I rejoiced at hearing, 
that though seyerely wounded, he is not 
dangerously so." 

The next day by noon, the three ships were 
at anchor in the harbour of Valetta. 

The ei^t or ten days passed at Malta were 
of infinite benefit to all parties, especially to 
the wounded. Captain Friend and the ofilcers 
and crew of the unfortunate ^* Dauntless," 
landed and took leave of our hero, with regret 
To the crew Dq^ Courcy made handsome pre- 
sents, for the gallant assistance they had ren- 
dered him in capturing the " Minervtf" and 
the "Syiphide; to the oflSicers he presented 
handsome swords, expressing at the same time 
his deep sense of the important services they 
had rendered him. 
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Though still suffering from his wound, 
Captain Friend and his officers and erew em- 
barked the week after, and in the court martial 
that afterwards ensued, he and his officers were 
honourably acquitted of the loss of their ship. 

The tenth day after arriving in Malta, the 
" Serene" again sailed with the prizes for Pa- 
lermo. Captain Epron was just able to leave 
his couch as the three ships entered the har- 
bour of Palermo. During the voyage the 
Princess and suite, with Mary Wharton and 
her cousins occupied the entire cabins of the 
'^ Serene f and many pleasant and social hours 
were passed by our hero in the society of his 
beloved Mary ; the restraint she at first felt in 
the presence of the Princess wore ofi^ so ami- 
able and affectionate was the whole manner 
and bearing of the beautiful Clarina 

It was also observed by our hero with sincere 
gratification, that Lord De Umfreville, who 
was rapidly recovering, seemed to feel peculiar 
pleasure in the society of Elizabeth; her 
strong resemblance to Mary first attracted him, 



i 
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her sweet vrtinxig manners, channing Toice, 
and singnlaily cultirated taste first surprised 
and then charmed him. 

The voyage to Palermo was rather long, 
owing to calms, but no one found the time 
heavy ; the Princess was the life of the party, 
her vivacity, high spirit, and enlivening con- 
versation banished all recollection of past 
trials. She promised Sir Charles, with whom 
she appeared greatiy pleased, on their arrival 
in Palermo, when all were settied to their sa- 
tisfaction, to make him acquainted with her 
reasons for supposing her aunt to be the iden- 
tical Magdalene Garacci, who carried off his 
daughter ; and also, that she would take steps 
to find out the truth. 

The arrival of the " Serene," with the " Mi- 
nerva" fiigate mi the '^Sylphide," excited 
quite a sensation at tiie court of Kbag Ferdi- 
nand. De Gourcy agdn became the lion of 
that volatile court ; there was no end of the 
favours showered upon him by the Queen and 
the ladies of her court ; but our hero's whole 
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thoughts were centred upon Mazy. Six Charles 
Wharton rented a charming villa close beside 
the Princess of Sorento's,in the Obruzza, where 
the fjEOQily at once removed. 

The Princess, after some littW manoeuvring 
and a very well-acted penitence, obtained her 
par4on from King Ferdinand, and once more 
made her appearance at court 

Oampobello/ the Lazzarone^ still su£Eering 
from his wounds, was handed over to the au- 
thonties, to be dealt with as a traitor .and 

- - ■ • <> , 

assassin* 

Sir John and Lady Acton received our hero 
with their usif al kindness ^lad interest in his 
l^airs : thev listei^ed to bis adventures with 
attention and great sympathy » aad ej^cpressed a 
wish to be introduced to Xier4 Be Uinfreville, 
!C7bo was egtf idly anxious Ijp . see Sir Johp^ for 
^m him i)» expected to he^ oiwpy pcol^icul^ 
^plaipedjwhidi weije stUl f^tbi^rjObs^ure^ ., ' 

The T^volutionary {i^axty 7reJi;e in |uU posses* 
luon of ^aples^, wd the war. iifgedin gre^ jfuiry 
in Calabria. 
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As soon as Captain Epron was sufficiently 
recovered, he and his officers and crew em- 
barked in a neutral vessel for TouloUi taking 
a friendly leave of our hero, who supplied them 
with every requisite in money and necessaries 
they required. 

Amidst the lovely and enchanting scenery of 
the Obruzza, De Courcy and Maiy enjoyed 
some of the happiest moments of their lives. 
Bambling amid scenes of surpassing beauty, 
all the trials of their early attachment were 
forgotten, or if referred to, only spoken of in 
order that they might express their gratitude 
to Providence for preserving them from such 

. ' ' ' ^ 

dangers. 

One evening, when the whole family party 
were aE^emt^ed in t}ie mansion of the Princess, 
she g^ve sir pliarles, as she hadjpronvised^the 
hiptor^ bl l^r aiint^s Ufe, a? f ar ad sh^ w^ ac- 
quaintecl with it, imd wi^ch gur rea4ers will 

* !'•■/:.,''':( . • • "t ' ■ ?♦..■;• ' 

ft •'!. >.• ■•' • S * * ' * 

peruse in our next 
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CHAPTER IX. 



'* On the banks of the rivet Grati, and at the 
foot of the Appennines, stood the castle of 
CrotonOy I say stood," contuiaed the Princess, 
<< because in the terrible earthquake that 
occuired d^^teen years ago, the castle was 
ieyelkd to its yery fonndations, and the greater 
part of thatloTely, romantic cotmtry devastated. 
Many towns and villages were uprooted and 
destroyed, and above thirty thousand persons 
perished. 
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*' The casde of Crotono and an immense 
track of country ; belonged to my mother's 
father, the Baron Malfi De Crotono. 

<< My grandfather, on the mothers side, had 
two daughters, but no son , which disappointment 
soured his temper and disposition ; for he was 
proud to excess of hia ancient name and race. 

" His daughters were reared in great seclu- 
sion, though no pains were spared to render 
them accomplished; they lost their mother 
early, which was a great misfortune. I often 
heard my mother say, in after years, the sisters 
were both beautiful. I never saw my aunt ; 
but my mother has told me she was very lovely 
and gifted with a rare and extraordinary voice. 
There were but sixteen mouths between the 
two sisters. CI arina, my mother was, j ust eigh- 
teen, and Magdalene, her sister, something 
more than sixteen, when, from political reasons, 
the Baron Crotono, who was connected with 
the Royal family of Naples by relationship, set 
out with his two daughters for that city, to the 
infinite joy of Magdalene, who was of a terribly 
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wild and ungovemable spirit, and who detested 
the solitnde of the castle of Grotono. 

^^ Scarcely three months had passed itl 
Naples, when mj aunt suddenly disappeared ; 
no posi^le trace could be obtained of her ; 
but as the first singer of the royal opera dis- 
appeared at the same time, strange surmises 
were formed. This man, by name, Cam- 
bria, was remarkable for the beauty of his 
features, as well as for the exquisite tones of 
his voice ; and Magdalene often expressed her- 
self enraptured with his person and his voice 
— ^be this as it may, both disappeared at the 
same time. My grandfather was furious, he 
offered great rewards for any trace of the 
fugtive, but in vain. Shortly after tiiis event, 
my mother married the Dtike De Obruzza, 
one of the highest noblemen in the kingdom, 
and my grandfather retired to his castle 6f 
Grotono. 

" I was scarcely four years old when the 
terrible earthquakes occurred that destroyed 
the castle, and the whole of my grandfather's 
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property became a wildemesa ; he himself and 
his whole household perished amid the ruins 
of the castle. 

^V During succeeding years naught was heaJrd 
of Magdalene de Crotono but vague reports. 
It was whispered she was seen and recognized 
with Cambria, performing as an opera singer 
in Venice and other cities ; but in the dis- 
turbed state of Europe at this time my mother 
had no means of investigating these reports. 
At the age of seventeen I married the amiable 
Prince of Sorento, and the following year I 
lost my bdoved mother ; I was only nineteen 
when I became a widow. Some four or five 
reports reached Naples, that a Count and 
Countess De Castango had made their appear- 
ance in Coseoza in Calabria, and that the 
countess declared herself to be the youngest 
daughter of the late Marquis of Crotono, and 
the count claimed the lands formerly possessed 
by her father. Before people had time to 
recover from their surprise at this sudden re- 
appearance of my aunt, Magdalene De Crotono, 
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as Countess de Castagno — another rumour got 
afloat, that another Count and Countess de 
Castagno had appeared in Cosenza^and revealed 
themselves to the bishop, who acknowledged 
ihem to be the true representatives of Crotono 
and Castagno, and that the count had as- 
sembled his feudatory vassals and driven the 
impostors out. 

" King Ferdinand refused to acknowledge 
the count and countess's claims; and the 
Count De Castagno soonassembled a powerful 
force of mountaineers and brigands and main- 
tained his and his wife's rights. Things were 
in this state when the French invasion 
frightened the people of Naples, and especially 
the king ; but the Count De Castagno now 
turned his arms against the invaders, and per- 
formed some splendid actions, whidh so {^leased 
the King that he gave him up the latids, and 
made him a knight of the order of St. Con- 
stantine. Now you must suppose that the 
appearance of my aunt in Calabria, after a dis- 
appearance of so many years, created intense 
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surprise and curiosity in the Neapolitan court, 
and every one became anxious to learn how 
the past years of her life had been spent, and 
how she came to be the wife of the disinherited 
son of the wolf of Calabria, as the old Count 
of Castagno was called. 

" I myself naturally felt great curiosity, but 
as I never had seen my aunt, I could form no 
judgment. 

** But the Cavaliero Luigi Macheroni, the 
signer who some years before had spread the 
report that he had seen my aunt in Venice, 
with an immensely rich English gentleman, and 
that they travelled together as man and wife, 
took it into his head to travel to Cosenza, to 
see the Countess Castagno — ^he did so, and 
returning to Naples, told me, in confidence, 
that my aunt was the female he had seen in 
Venice with the English signer; he would 
swear to it. 

" I entreated the Signer^ Macheroni, for the 
sake of the family, to say nothing of this, as he 
might be mistaken. 
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*** Do you rememb^r^ Princess/ said he, 
* some, years ago^,, though by (the by, you, were 
too young,. but I remember it weU, and it 
struck me forcibly at the time, there was a 
very large reward offered,; (I was.then chief of 
the police,) for the discoyery ; of. a penspn 
calling, herself. Magd;4en^ . Gai;aGiQi» who had 
stolen a child, a fem^, from, an English 
gentleman of rank in Genoa. ' 

• " ' Wl^y Madonna,' I interrupted, * you do 
not surely think because my aunt'f name is 
Magdaleiite, that she and Magdalene Oaracci 
could.be, one aud; the same ?'« 

" * No, . Piinfie85> . retunwid the^ cayaliero, 

* not because ofihei wme ; but lisilien to mfi— 
aa. Minister of.Poliqe I was wiitjk^n to by a 
SigjioiTiGa^etti, a me»ehant jof Geflpa,, h^mng 
me to endeajv^our,. to traoi^; this: M|igda}^ue 
Caracci> if possible ; hf^ stated paritj^tH^ly b^r 
appearance^ her age, &c., thatha suspac^d 
her to be eitherra Neapj^tw or; a ,^ili£|n. 

" ' I sent a oleyec . sbwi ai»ppgg|t the 
Lazzaroni, a fellow very pop^id^ir ianftPg9ti^R)i 
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he picked up a few partiiculdi's, the most im- 
portant of which "wMi, that a stuange female 
had deposited a child with the La^zarone Gam- 
pohello, and given him a sum of mon^ to take 
it off her hands. I got hold of this Gamipo- 
bello; he did not deny the traimraction, bat 
declared the child died four days affcdr ; he dwore 
so positively that I was induced to believe 
him ; howevefr,] after three months dUigent in- 
vestigation, and through the agency of th^ 
police in various dties, I discovered that a 
female answering to the description of Mag- 
dalene Caracci had been seen at Milan ; I 
heard of h6r again at Oomo, where the English 
gentle^toi she Presided with died ; from Gomo 
I failed in trading her, and from that time till 
I heard of ^the return of Magdelene Grotono 
to GosenzB, I failed in hearing of or tracing 
her^ntfw I iatn convinced that your aunt, 
Princess, is the identical Magdelene Garacci, 
btit 6f course I refrain from further enquries/ 
I thanked the Gavalero Macheroni, and begged 
him as this belief of his t^ould lead to no good 
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result after so many years, to refrain from 
speaking of it, and the talk about the Countess 
of Gastagno expired. 

" When Miss Wharton," continued the Prin- 
cess, " related to me the incidents connected 
with her birth, I at once mentioned to her my 
belief that my aunt, the Countess Castagno, 
was the mysterious Magdalene Caracci. The 
question now is, how to obtain accurate infor- 
mation on this interesting subject, for we may 
naturally suppose the Countess Castagno will 
do all she can to bury in oblivion the errors 
and deceptions of her «arly life." 

The party present, consisting of Sir Charles 
Wharton, his nieces, Hugh De Courcy, and 
Lord De Umfreville, listened to the Princess 
with profound attention ; Uke het, they felt 
persuaded that Magdalene Caracci and the 
Countess Castagno were the same individual ; 
but nevertheless, the mystery of Sir Charles 
Wharton's two nieces' birth was by no means 
cleared up. 

" I should very much Uke," said the Baronet, 
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*' if it were not for the war now raging in Ca- 
labria, to visit the residence of the Countess, 
satisfy myself as to her being Magddene 
Caracci, and trust to circumstances, if I recog- 
nized her, in inducing her to reveal to me the 
mystery of the past." 

" It would be a desperate risk, Sir Charles, 
at present," replied the Princess, " to venture 
into that country, where war to the knife is 
earned on, and where every stranger is treated 
as an enemy or a spy." 

" Oh, do not, dear uncle, dream of going 
there ;" cried Mary, anxiously, " any knowledge 
you might obtain could never increase my 
love, or alter yours for me and Elizabeth." 

" True iny dear child," answered the Bare* 
net, '' it could not ; but yet, there is a longing 
at the hdart we cannot control. Love you both 
more thim I do I cotild not ; yet I would give 
much to hate the mystery of your bir&s 
cleared up." 

" I will send n messenger into Calabria,' 
observed the Princess ; ^^ it is onlj^ a; day's sail 
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from tbis, to the Galabrian coast, and a trusty 
mqssiemgeri a ^atiYe of Calabria, would easiJi; 
mak^ hi3 way to Gosenza without risk, and 
deliver a letter. My aunt can have no object 
OQW in withholding the truth, and perhaps my 
persuations would have the effect of inducing 
hep ta dp 90 ; at all event^l the experiment is 
worth tte trial." 

. Tp tbia ibe Baronet b^Wti^y ftgife^d, and yfk 
turned the Princess thaokq for tlie (exceeding 
interest she evinced in his behf^f. 
Accordingly, in 9 d^ or two a native of Ca- 

Jabrift ww foupd, tb^ letter \mtten, and ^e 
mesgqnger took bis p wsage in a siputt vepspl 

bound to St ]59feemio. 

Whilst wcdting jl^e ir^tum of the me&i^ger, 
a British Ingate *rrivod in Palf^rmp, pn ^ 
1went7-9i*tb of Optob^r, lyift *h# i9fte§jrjQg 

ioteUig^w^ tb9t pi^Acp bad bi9P9 m^. IS 
t4Uj4pu w tbp ^f^ of thfA mpp^i beifwe» 
England and France. This ip^(9iygsy}§ 
em»^ ti^e grpa^9t JraB»p«rt ff( jqfJn the 
^pppoUfW ppvfft in JWejwQi 
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The fStes and rejoicings that took place in 
consequence were magnificent. Que^n Oaror 
line hinted to the Princess, that she 63:peQted 
Sir Charles Wharton's nieces, of whose beauty 
she had heard so much, should be presented^ 

Sir Charles had no objection, though Elizas 

both felt a natural repugnance to figure amid 
a court where she might possibly be recognized 
by some one as Campobello's daughter the 
Lazzarone girl. 

But Mrs. Arbuthnot and Mary shewed her 
how impossible such a contingency was. 

No human being could recognize in the fear 
and beautiful niece of Sir Charles Wharton the 
dark complexioned and half-clothed Magda- 
lene. 

One of those events, quite frequent at the 
period of our story in Palermo, now occurred, 
and created considerable alarm to the court, 
and especially to the Lazzarone King. At 
this time there existed in Palermo a com- 
munity styled the ^' Conciarotte," which made 
all other classes, even royalty itself, tremble. 

VOL. Ill- I 
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they, at times, terribly disturbed the quiet of 
the city ; and yet the king would not permit 
his loving subjects, as he caUed these rascals, 
to be punished for their little peccadillos. 

* Poor fellows/ he would say, * they are very 
harmless, and at times their spirits overpower 
them, but they soon return to their peaceable 
life aiid gorging macaroni/ " 

" How did your audienee with the King end 
thismoming?" questioned Lord De Umfreville. 

*^ Well/* returned our hero, " pretty well ; 
Sir John Acton tendered my resignation, 
relating to his Majesty my reasons for doing 
so, also stating that had the war continued I 
would have remained in his Majesty's service. 

'^ His Majesty was gracious enough to say, 

* he deeply regretted that circumstances should 
caude me to give up a profession in which I 
might shortly expect to reach the highest rank, 
but of course he accepted my resignation ; and 
knowing it was my wish to purchase the 
French Corvette " Sylphide," he very graciously 
ordered that I should accept her as a gift from 
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hkniself, and to-day I bad an audience pur- 
posely to tender my thanks and gratitude. 
Queen Caroline was present, and also expressed 
herself very kindly, made some remarks on ihe 
beauty of Sir Charles s nieces, and hoped, a$ 
I possessed property in the Island, and was a 
Count of the Neapolitan kingdom, I would 
sometimes visit a country where so many years 
of my life had been spent. Of course I said 
£|11 1 could on such an occasion, and bowed 
myself out. 

" I intend to fit up the corvette o^ a 
yax^ht, to tak6 us all back to England in the 
spring, and to visit, as we have agreed, Genoa ; 
and to call the corvette the " Dauntless," in 
memory of the unfortunate frigate of thftt 
name. 

" I am picking up an English crew by de- 
grees, out of the merchant craft, and a few old 
men»of«wars men I had in the " Serene." 
Two and twenty will be quite sufficient to take 
the " Dauntless" hppie. 

^* Youpg Pamfili I get promoted to second 
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lieutenant'of the " Serene/' Biaggi to be first, 
and the command, I hear, is to be given to 
Captain Septimo.": 

" Well all this is very satisfactory," said 
Lord De Umfreville, " and I congratulate you. 
The Princess proposed an excursion after to- 
morrow, to the famous convent of Capucins, 
to visit the vaults, but Mary and Elizabeth 
objected, as the sights of those veiled remnants 
of the dead would be anything but pleasing ; 
and we go, instead, to the Foman castle of 
King Rogu/' 

" Very good," remarked De Courcy, " the 
change is for the better. Do you know, Ed- 
ward, I think Mary, without intending it, is 
converting Elizabeth, who begins to rather 
doubt the efficacy of the saints ; and has taken 
to seriously reading Mary's collection of books 
on religious subjects." 

" I have observed her reading the Bible at. 
tentively myself," replied Lord De Umfreville, 
" and though I am very far from a bigot, yet, 
as all her family's connections are of the Pro- 
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testant persuasion, and she has doubtless to 
pass her life in a' protestant country, if she 
leans to that belief through her own conviction 
I know it would impart a great pleasure to Sir 
Charles, though he refrains from saying one 
word on the subject. 

"By the by, the Princess's cousin, the Marquis 
De Caraccioli, same family, I believe, as the 
unfortunate Prince of that name, seems greatly 
taken with our lovely and fascinating friend, 
T6rese Garetti." 

" I have observed his attention," said our 
hero, " and I think at last, the fair Terese is 
caught in Cupid's meshes; heis a very handsome 
and highly accomplished young nobleman, and 
by all accounts, very amiable." 

The following day, the Princess of Sorento ^ 
was greatly shocked by the return of her mes- 
senger from Calabria, with both his ears cut 
off close to his head. 

This event created a profound sensation in 
Palermo amongst those concerned in the 
miserable man's misfortune. Sir Charles was 
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grieved, and insisted on giving the poor fellow 
a sufficient sum to render him comfortable for 
the rest of his days ; the man himself did not 
appear to feel the loss of ears so much as a 
burning desire to be revenged on tiiose who 
had deprived him of those certainly oma- 
memtai additions to the head. 

The messenger gave the following account 
of his ilUstarred journey : 

He related that h e reached St. Eufemio in thirty 
hours, and at once crossed the country without 
niiiihap, and arrived at Cosenza — he there in- 
quired where the Countess Oostagna resided, 
and was told, in the Fortress of Nilocastra, 
about six leagues from Cosenza, amid the 
mountains. 

The Princess's messenger hired a mule and 
a guide, and set out for the fortress, through a 
wild and almost impassable country ; he de- 
scribed the fortress, which description we omit at 
present, and, on obtaining admissiofi, sent his 
letter by a domestic to Ihe Couujtess. 

Half an hour afterwards he was ordered in- 
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to the great hall, and there he heheld the 
Countess^ who looked, he said,, ^^ in a terrible 
rage/' he descrihed her as a tall, grand lady, 
with an eye of fire, full in her jierson, and about 
forty-two years of age. 

^^ Are you the villain," said the CountesSi 
^^ that brought this letter," holding out the 
Princess's in her hand. 

*^ Yes, Excellency." replied the messeng^, 
bowing.to the ground, and feeling rather alaon- 
ed, £oz the hall waa filled with heavily armed 
men who stood grinding at him the whole time. 

^^ Good," aaHWi^red the Countess, with a 
tecrible smile,and making a sign wi& her liaad» 
four of the brigands, for such he said they 
looked like, sensed hold of him. 

•' Thank your stars, wretch," cried the 
Countess, '^ that my lord is absent, or he would 
hang you from the w.d)a £01: daring to coma 
hither with such a letter to m^; and thus I 
treat it ;" and tearing it to pieces trampled it 
under foot ; ^^ and now villain, for fear you 
should forget your visit to the Fortress of 
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Nilocastro, and be induced to repeat it ; you 
shall not go back without a remembrance. 

" Cut the villain's ears ojff/'she added, *Vand 
drive him out of this territory." In vain the 
unfortunate wretch strove to throw himself at 
the feet of the tierrible Countess, he was 
dragged out of the hall and out of the fortress, 
set upon his mule and conducted to the ex- 
tremity of the valley. After descending the hill 
on which stood the fortress, reaching a wild and 
secluded spot, they threw him on the ground, 
and one of the brigands coolly drew out his 
knife, sharpened it scientifically, and taking a 
small leather bag from his pouch, he very 
gravely observed, " Amico, we do not wish to 
rob you of anything; you shall have your ears as 
relics. Now shut your mouth and do not be 
disturbing the peaceful serenity of this place 
by your noise," and forthwith the brigand cut 
off his ears, and putting the pieces in the bag, 
threw it at his feet, and left him howling with 
rage and agony on the ground. 

As soon as he could recover himself, and had 
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staunched the blood, he mounted his mule and 
reached the hamlet of Legliano. 

He there related his doleful story, but in- 
stead of commisseration, the people of the 
wretched Locanda only shook their heads, 
saying, ^^ he was lucky to lose only his ears/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ws have stated in our last chapter that the 
Princess of Sorento was greatly shocked at 
the cruel treatment her messenger had received 
at the hands of her aunt. It proved to her 
very clearly that the Countess De Castagno 
was fully determined never to identify herself 
with Magdalene Caracci. Still her present 
violent conduct was quite contrary to the 
opinion the Princess had formed of her cha- 
racter, and judging of her by her conduct during 
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her residence with Sir Charles Wharton's lady, 
previous to her death, the Princess was exceed- 
ingly grieved and annoyed. 

De Ootircy, in talking the matter over with 
Lord De Umfreville and Sir Charles, expressed 
a doubt as to whetiier the Countess Castagno 
was in reality the same person who has figured 
as the mysterious Magdalene Caracci. 

** I have been thinking so myself, Hugh," 
said the Baronet, ^* i^d so exceedingly curious 
am I respecting the identity of the two per- 
sons, that, if you are willing, I will accompany 
you to Calabria, and get to Cosenaa, which, I 
hear, is a considerable town. There is peaee 
now, the French have retti^d (heir steps, 
and, as strangers traveling to see the countiy, 
we may get a ^mpse of this formidable 
countess.*' 

'''^ I am most willing to go^ Sir Charles," an- 
swered De Courcy ; " I have felt a desire to do 
so ftam the moment that poor fellow ratmsaed 
so barbaiFously mutilated; but we must be 
cautious, for in war or peace, I understand^ 
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they laugh at the Kings authority in some 
parts of Calabria." 

" I have no fear as to anything disagreeable 
occurring, or any injury to our persons," said 
the Baronet, " but I would rather the girls knew 
nothing of our expedition till after we are gone. 
We depend on youi watching over their safety, 
my good lord." 

" Faith it is a very hard case to be excluded 
from joining you," remarked Lord De Umfre- 
ville ; '^ I should amazingly like to see the 
wilds of Calabria, and also the people." 

" I should not like to leave the girls," ob- 
served Sir Charles, " without some male pro- 
tector to accompany them in their walks ; not 
that I think there is the slightest risk in ram- 
bling about the populous neighbourhood of 
Palermo. Still, they would miss us all three ; 
so you must really turn guardian for a few days." 

" Well, Sir Charless, it would be very un- 
gallant to refuse the post of guardian to 
such fair .damoiselles as the three cousins ; but 
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the Princess, depend on it, will occupy all 
their time." 

" Perhaps," observed the Baronet, after a 
moment's thought, " the best plan will be at 
once to tell tliem where we are going ;the Prin- 
cess may be able to point some certain mode of 
seeing this fierce countess." 

In the evening — assembled in the saloon of 
the Princess of Sorento, where almost every 
second evening was spent in conversation, with 
music and song, to beguile the hours — though 
the first week in November, there was not the 
slightest signs, as far as mildness of weather 
went, of the approach of winter in that delight- 
ful climate — De Courcy introduced the subjetc 
to the Princess, and stated hisand Sir 
Charles's intention of proceeding into Calabria. 

Clarina Obruzza, started, and looking into 
our hero's face, said, earnestly, " you are not 
aware of what a country Calabria now is; it is 
swarming with disbanded and disorderly sol- 
diers, deserters, astarvingpeasantry, and whole 
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bands of sayage brigands. Except in the 
principal towns, you have no accommodation, 
hotels, there are none, and the habitations of 
tbe poor formers detestable.'* 

^^But all those disagreeables are mere 
nottdngs to men/' i;eplied De Courcy. 

** No, I agree to that," said the Princess^ 
with a smile, ^^ they would be inducements to 
you, who love difficulties; but worthy Sir 
Charles, has nothing of the Eni^ !&raiai in 
his nature or disposition, and though yoa wouM 
hate no windmills, like Gervante's hero» to 
contend with, yet you would encoUniter too 
many disagreeables for an English Bttronet, 
of a certain age, to bear/' 

^^ Oh, Princess, you mistake Sir OharleS) he 
is full of energy and spirit ; his. early life 
hardened his constitution, and I assure you, 
he would think little of a few nights passed at 
Fresco, if it ever came to that. But by landing 
at San Qiovanni, we can make a tolerably 
good route of it to Cosonza." 

" Benissimo," said the Princess, " and when 
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at Gosenza, what can you do ? the oaatle of the 
Countess is buried in the wild hiUs of the 
Gerata, a countigr from time immemorial in- 
fested with hordes of brigands." 

^^ I have often heard of these brigands/' ob- 
served De Gourcy, ^^ their number and their 
ferocity, but I have always been puzzled to 
think how the said brigands exist. Galabria 
is described as an impoverished country ; then 
who do these brigands plunder, on what do 
they live T 

" Mostly upon the produce of the chase ; 
game of all kinds abounds in the forests and 
mountains. Though Calabria is now poor, it 
was once rich ; the transport of merchandize 
through the coimtry remains great, for you have 
the sea on both sides. The feudal system still 
exists, and many of these bands of brigands 
form the body guard of the powerful Barons 
and Sdignors of Calabria. Ah, Madonnta 
Miai you would be surprised to see the train 
0f Armed retainers a Calabrese noble entar- 
ained and supported a few years ago.'' 
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" I fancy, Princess," said De Conrcy, with 
a smile, " that they were allowed to help them- 
selvs now and then from their neighbour's 
stock, like our Scotch rovers of the last cen- 
tury." 

" Something of the sort, I dare say ," returned 
Clarina, " but if you will go this wild-goose 
chase to see my aunt, go in the character of 
hunters, and take half-a-score of well-equipped 
attendants with you ; Sir Charles is not too 
old to love a day's sport." 

*' The idea is exceedingly good," said De 
Courcy, *^ wild as Calabria is, her people are 
singularly hospitable." 

" You can pass yourself off easily as a 
Sicilian signer come to enjoy a few days in 
the chase of the wild boar ; take young Pamfili 
with you, he will enjoy it in earnest ; hunt in 
the vicinty of the fortress of Nilooastro, get 
benighted and demand hospitality. It will be 
granted immediately ; let Sir Charles keep in 
the back ground or at least disguise himself 
well, and ten to one, if the Countess ever re- 
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cognizes him ; if she does, I do not see that 
you incur much risk, for though my redout- 
ahle aunt ventured to cut off poor Massari's 
ears, she will never dream of trying the same 
experiment upon you. " 

" Faith it is to be hoped not," answered IXe 
Courcy, laughing heartily at the semi-serious 
comic smile of Clarina Obruzza. 

" I am trying," added the Princess thought- 
fully, " to make light of this journey, because 
I know once you take a thing into your head, 
Count, you will do it, and the more the peril 
the greater the excitement and inducement." 

" Now I may fairly request to know," said 
Mary Wharton, seating herself next the 
Princess, " what you are planning; I have de- 
tected my uncle's looks, he is a very indifferent 
actor, and I strongly suspect you both have 
some project in view ?" 

" You ate quite right, dear Mary," replied 
De Courcy, with an affectionate look in- 
to thebeautiful features of his intended. 
'^ Sir Charles intends a visit to Calabria 
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to eodeayour to gat a glim]p!6a of the Qoii&ite^ 
De Cwta^o^^andl ifttetwi, of Qwir»> tt) ^w- 
company him/' 

Iklary looked fierioos, and tummg to. tba 
Princess, she asked, " And do you approve, 
dear lady, of this wild scheme ?" 

" Well, oarissima," returned the Princess, 
with a smile, " I think it is always better to 
coincide with our lords and masters than to 
q>pose them. What think you ?" 

^' I will not attempt to offer adutioe in this 
case," remarked Mary, seriously, " for I «fcn6w 
my dear unole would not pnt himsdf to this 
trouble, and perhaps danger, without well con- 
sidering the result. So I shall not eiq)re8S my 
opinion On: the sobgeot; only truating tbaA^ 
accident of ^any kbd wiU happen on tbe 

" In truth," said the Frindeas, ^* I do not «e 

y«ry great difficulties in the wc^ : bad roads, no 

-innsy very indifferient Hving^ and a wild, bmt 

tom»)ticaU(jr piotureeque country, will be iSae 

Jtinei features <if their jouniey. It is onljr an 
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aSifidr of six or eight days, at farthest ; before 
we have time to miss them they will be back." 

The following morning De Gourcy set about 
preparing for their journey. Lieutenant Pam« 
filiy who was extremely attached to our herOi 
was delighted with the excursion^ A do2»Q 
stout domestics wmie selected, chie% from tbd 
Princess of Sorento'ft establishment, with our 
hero's owm vakli, and the Baoronet-s peaceful 
attendant, it man to whom he Was mueh at* 
tached, from long servioe. Hfrnting dresses, 
and some famous dogs, lent by the young 
Marquis de GaoraecioU, who would gladly have 
accompanied them, had not attendance on the 
King prevented. 

A hunting excursion to the forests of Cala- 
bria was a. Tory common amusement amongst 
the young Biobles of the Neapolitan court, 
therefore our hero was soon equipped and fuf *. 
niriied with every t^quisite. 

A gorenutaient despatch^boat, isebeo^riggrdv 
was to con¥^ the party i;o San Giovanni^ and 
await thdr kisure^ The ooir^ette ^^ -Sjlphide," 
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now styled the '^ Dauntless/' was undergoing 
great alterations in her cabins and fitting-out ; 
she was to be rigged as a three-masted schoo- 
ner, which would require a less number of 
hands to work her; all her guns, excepting 
four, were taken out and stowed in the hold ; 
altogether she promised to make a remarkably 
handsome yacht As a corvette she was over- 
masted and rigged, and her new fitting-out, 
with the masts raking considerably aft, gave 
her a very rakish appearance. 

Our hero had an interview with Sir John 
Acton before his departure ; he made no secret 
with his old and kind protector, of the real 
object of their expedition. 

" It is a somewhat wild project, Hugh," 
said Sir John, " the Baronet, I think, had bet- 
ter remain behind, and Lord De Umfreville 
take his place." 

** But you forget, Sir John," returned our 
hero, " that the Baronet alone could recognise 
this Magdalene Caracci : I never saw her." 

** True," returned Queen CaroUne's minister. 
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" you are right there. Still, be careful, and 
on your guard, you go to a savage land, and a 
wild race exist about Meastro. The Count De 
Castagno is reported to be a chieftain of fierce 
and predatory habits, there are some strange 
stories about him ; his father was a terrible 
man before him, and was notorious for his 
tyranny. 

" I remember four or five years ago," conti- 
nued Sir John, " when Magdalene De Crotono, 
the Countess De Castagno now by right of her 
husband, reappeared in Cosenza, and claimed 
the lands of her father, which were forfeited to 
the crown ; a commissioner was sent down to 
investigate her claims and to identify her person; 
this gentleman was well acquainted with all 
her family, and knew the sisters well at the 
time of their visit with their father to Naples. 
The commissioner proceeded to the town of 
Cosenza, where he was seized by a party of 
brigands, and forcibly carried to the fortress 
of Nilocastro, a very strong place, he says, 
and then, to his indignation, brought forward, 
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in the great ludl of the castle. There he be- 
held the Count De Costagno. The oommis- 
sioner indignantly and bitteiiy complained of 
the oatrage committed on him, and threatened 
the Count with the severest puniahment for 
iniulting a king's messenger. 

^^ * Tell your King from me/ said the Count, 
with a scornful laugh, ^that he will have 
^te enough to do to keep his own crown, 
without robbing his subjects of thdr rightful 
possessions. As to investigating the claims of 
Msigdalene De Crotono, you know that all the 
possessions of the Marquis De CrotcmOy in 
Calabria, were settled on his youngest daughter ; 
Neapolitan and Sicilian property is held by 
eldest daughter, the Princess de Sorento ; 
the Calabrese estates were unjustly claimed 
by Ihe crown, because Magdalene De Crotono 
was accounted as one dead, and her fi8^er un- 
justly disinherited her. The only question 
Hierefore at issue between us, is her identity.* 
Aj^he said the words, he made a signid, and 
the doors at the further end of the hall weiie 
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thrown open, and a richly-dressed lady entered; 
she looked exceedingly haughty and imperious, 
but the commissioner regarded her keenly and 
inquisitively, and though twenty — perhaps 
more — years had passed, he felt satisfied, from 
her general appearance, and her eyes — which 
were always remarkable for their beauty — and 
a slight scar over the left temple, the conse- 
quence of a fall from her horse when in Na- 
ples, and which occurrence he remembered 
well, that he beheld Magdalene de Crotono. 
* Are you satisfied ?' demanded the Count, 
with a sneer. 

" ' I shall reply to no question, sir Count/ 
answered the King s messenger, * whilst imder 
this illegal restraint ; release me, and meet 
me with tliis lady, in open court, at Cosenza, 
and I will answer you. If you will do this at 
once, and request my pardon for the outrage 
committed upon my person, I will justly and 
fairly investigate that lady's claims.' 

" ' The Count laughed, in mockery, saying, 

VOL. III. K 
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' I hold the lands, and will keep them ; but tell 
your King, if he does not molest me, I will be 
a loyal subject, and help him in his time of 
need/" 

" This fierce Count," observed our hero, with 
a smile, ** seems to have had a foreshadowing 
(tf what was about to come." 

" Yes," returned Sir John, " the signs of the 
times were then visible ; however, he dismissed 
the messenger, after offering him all kinds of 
refreshments and courtesy, but the Cavalero 
Ottosino indignantly quitted the fortress and 
returned to Naples, and reported the result of 
his journey into Calabria to Ferdinand the 
Fourth." 

" The King at first looked serious, thtjn 
he smiled, saying, * Then you think, Cavalero, 
Ihat the Countess de Castagno is the Mar- 
cbese de Crotono's daughter ?' 

" * Yes, sire, I do confidently think so — but 
to seize me, your Majesty — ' 

** * Yes, yes,* interrupted the King, laughing, 
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* it was very wrong ; we will speak to Sir John 
about it.' 

'^ I was well aware what a country Calabria 
is, and how impossible it would be, in the then 
threatened state of the kingdom, to deal with 
the powerful and refractory nobles of thajt 
territory, so I advised His Majesty^ for the pre- 
sent, to let matters rest. The will of the lata 
Marchese de Crotono was an ucjust onOi for 
his daughter had certainly a better right to ti^a 
property than the Crown. 

" * Well/ said the easy King, ' I think eo 
too ; and you sea, the Count says he will prova 
a loyal subject — so let it be.* 

" But in the mean time a young offioer of 
infantry, quartered in Cosenza, took oSence at 
some insult the Count inflicted on him, fox 
intruding on his territory, and miurchedbi3 
troop to arrest the Count By Jove, he roused 
a nest of hornets; his troop had to take to 
their heels — two of them were kiUed, and 
saveral wounded — and %\ie officer himself 
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stripped of his uniform. King Ferdinand was 
then really annoyed, and was giving orders to 
arrest this audacious Count, when the French 
troops, advancing from Rome, turned the 
tables. Afterwards, as the revolution marched 
dn, and French troops invaded Calabria, the 
Count Castagno became a formidable enemy 
to ttem, and a war to the knife ei^sued be- 
tween the Count and the French, who could 
never root him or his followers out of their 
mountain retreat. 

' "King Ferdinand was so pleased at his de- 
votion, as he considered it, to the royal cause, 
that he abandoned his claim to the lands, and 
the Count now possesses them in right of his 
wife ; but this said wife has turned tfut a des- 
perate virago, by all accounts. Ambitious, 
haughty, and imperious, she domineers over 
the entire country around, like a Queen, and 
defies all laws. Now that peace is proclaimed, 
things cannot remain long as they are, for the 
laws must be respected. Two infantry regi- 
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■'■•••■■ • ■ . ..• * 

ments and a troop of cavalry will shortly be 
sent to Gosenza — this will bring the Count to 
his senses — during the war it was impossible 
to interfere. Now you know something of 
your man — be cautious, and do not rashly 
beard the lion in his den." 



. r 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The west wind blew fresh from the bay of 
Palermo the happy, as the " Santa Rosalia/' 
the government despatch-boat, darted out from 
the mole, her lofty latine sails distended to 
their fullest by the fine breeze blowing, and 
driving her through the still waters at'the rate 
of ten knots an hour. On board, were our 
adventurous party, Hugh De Courcy, Sir 
Charles Wharton, and Leiutenant Pamfili, 
with a dozen well-armed and active attendants, 
and six couple of splendid dogs. 
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li waft a beautiful day ; though NovemW 
liad oommeOiGed, there was not a cloud in tibe 
skj) and the breeze blowing off the Siciliaa 
fihore, left the deep blue waters like a lake 
qMurkling aad rippling in the bright sunshiaey 
through which the ^ dolphins were sporting 
and shewing their ^^ backs of g(^d«" 

The '' Santa Rosalia" hugged the Sici^an 
shore in her course for the straits of Me8sina» 
therefore Sir Charles, to whom the seenerj of 
that lov^j coast was quite new, epjoyed it to 
the full. 

" With this wind," observed De Courcy, ad- 
dressing Sk Charles, '^ it will not take ua nuycf 
than ten or twelve hours to reach Messian^ 
We will cast anchor there for a time, and than 
run across for either San Giovanni or Aiaato» 
a bay sheltered from this wind, which blows 
right in* on the Calabrian shore/* 

*^ This is a glorious country, Hugh,** said 
Sir Charles, ^' and if it were inhabited by 
Englishmen — " 

'^ De Courcy laughed. ^^ Your are thinkijig 
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of the riot the other night, Sir Charles, which 

fifty well .trained soldiers would have sup- 

• I • 

pressed with ease." 

'" And yet those ruffians were allowed to 
Commit such dreadful outrages," ohserved 
the Baronet, " you, who have lived amongst 
them so many years, must know the cause/' 

" A weak-minded king, my dear sir, and a 
pleasure-loving, inert population, a tyrannical 
nohility, passionately adicted to play ; a profli- 
gate court, and a priest-ridden, superstitious 
race, an ill-governed kingdom from beginning 
to end. I am firmly convinced, though it is 
now proclaimed peace, that peace is a shallow 
one, and that France will possess the Neapoli- 
tan dominions before long, and King Ferdinand 
either become their slave or lose his crown." 

"Queen Caroline is an energetic, courageous, 
and high-spirited woman," said Sir Charles. 

" True,' returned De Courcy, " but for her 
the king's power would be scorned ; but then 
she mars all by the profiigacy she not only 
permits but encourages in her court. 
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The day passed pleasantly, for every league 
oflfered some new object of romantic beauty, 
with Mount Etna towering above the lesser 
hills of the interior ; after twelve hours' voyagei 
the " Santa Rosalia ' anchored in the Port of 
Messina. 

As it was scarcely JBfteen miles to San 
Giovanni, they did not weigh anchor till two 
hours after sunrise; the scene around them 
attracted all their attention, — the " Santa 
Rosalia" spread her lofty sails to the same 
steady breeze as on the preceding day — the 
sea before Messina was crowded with every 
variety of craft ; two fine English frigates off. 
the port, were preparing to pass the narrow 
passage, whilst numbers of merchantmen of 
all nations, were under sail, taking advantage o^ 
the leading breeze, to run through a strait so 
terribly feared by the early navigators. The 
wild shores of Calabria, scarcely ten miles disr 
tant, rose before them as they scudded swiftly 
before the breeze, leaving the green hills and 
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mountains which rise behind the spires and 
lofty towers of fair Messina in the distance. 

As Messina receded from their view, the 
numeroas towns and villages so snugly nestled 
amid the hills of Calabria, covered with the 
richest foliage, and backed by the lofty moun* 
tains of the interior, came into view. 

^* Yonder/' said the captain of the zebec^ 
*^ is the town of Eeggio,in that deep bay. It 
forms a fine object." 

Our adventurers thought so to ; Sir Charles 
wias surprised at the beauty of the shore, and ita 
fine beeches, on which the sun*s rays fell with 
dazzliog brightness, for he had pictured to him- 
self a ^ild and rugged coast, not a picture of 
pretty towns and hill-side villages; he had 
yet to bdiold the wilds of Calabria. 

Landing at San Giovanni a small town on 
the shores of a wild bay, the party hired 
mules and guides for Leigliano, the nearest 
village to the Count Castagno's castle. 

They intended sleeping their first night in 
the town of Rosarno, where they understood 
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there was a tolerable locanda, thence to the re- 
sidence of the count, the road ran through a 
wild romantic country, covered with forest and 
full of game of all sorts ; at San Giovanni 
the host described the interior of the countxy 
to be in a terribly disordered state and infested 
with brigands, styling themselves patriots and 
firm supporters of ill Ke Ferdenando — but, 
with so well-armed a party, and coming to 
Calabria as mere hunters and sportsmen, there 
was little to be apprehended from the brigands, 
as they could not expect much plunder, and 
were certain of a desperate resistance. 

The Englishmen thought little about the 
brigands, they were all armed with rifles, 
pistols, conteau de chasse, and boar spears. 

"Well, Mr. Bernard," said William, De 
Courcy s valet, to Sir Charles Wharton's per- 
sonal attendant, as they rode after their 
masters, " this is something new, is not it ?'' 
brandishing his pike with a very warlike action 
which induced Mr. Bernard, who was an 
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elderly man, and by no means of a bellicose 
nature, to keep a little wider apart. 

" Why, yes," returned the sober and sedate 
attendant of the baronet, eyeing his belt with 
a brace of pistols in it- " It's very pretty to 
look at, but I sincerely trust it's all show. 
You, Mr. William, have had a seasoning in 
warlike affairs, and have heard a cannon loaded 
with tin canisters and grapes." 

** Bless your soul, Mr. Bernard," interrupted 
William, with an air of importance, " they do 
not load cannon with tin canisters. We call 
the heap of balls, old iron, and other mis- 
cellai^eous articles crammed into a cannon 
grape and canister. I assure you I have stood 
in a shower of such like commodities many 
times without winking." 

*' Ah,*' said Mr. Bernard," I should prefer a 
shower of anything else — rain for instance, 
that only wets your skin, the other leaves no 
skin at all sometimes; but, who are those 
•trange-looking gents yonderi sitting on the 
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tock with their great^ long guns on their 
knees ?" 

"Ha, by (Jove," exclaimed William, eyeing 
the group and grasping his pike firmly, " they 
are brigands, I should think, by their dress/* 

" I sincerely hope not," returned Mr. Ber- 
nard, " for what you call by the fine name of 
brigands means thieves." 

" Oh, dear no, Mr. Bernard, don't fancy 
that Italian brigands are like our London 
thieves who ease you so gently of the contents 
of your pockets. They plunder in a military 
fashion ; wear mustachios, lots of ribbons, 
sashes, and buttons ; but, by Jove, look, there's 
the very picture of an Italian brigand." 

The party were just then proceeding through 
a wild valley, the hills on one side clothed to the 
very summit with noble trees, and on the other 
a succession of magnificent rocks, piled fan- 
tastically one above the other. Over one bold 
projecting ledge, a bright sparkling stream, on 
which the sun played through a vista of the 
wood, shot right out and fell dashing and 
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splashing in foam and mist over the rocks be- 
low. The apparent hunters were proceedixig 
slowly through this romantic pass admiring its 
beauty, when six or seven men» each carryiiig 
the long rifle of the Calabrian mountaineer, 
rose up from the rocks where they were resting 
themselves or basking in the bright warm sun- 
beams. 

^' Now, Sir Charles/' eried our hero, to the 
baronet, *' you will have an opportunity of 
seeing the Calabrian patriot or brigand as the 
case may require ; those are fine looking men?' 

Six athletic-looking men approached the 
party, saluting them with great cordiality and 
wishing them '^ a pleasant day," and then 
patting the dogs on the head, enquired if they 

were going to hunt the woods of La Bocea^ 
If so they could put them on the tndk of a 
fine boar. 

Those men were picturesquely and hand- 
somely attired; the high conical, Calabrese 
hat, round which was passed a broad red 
ribbon, the ends flaunting in the breeze over 
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their left shoulder. The upper and lower 
garmcLts were of bright colours with tags, 
tasseis, and buttons innumerable ; round the 
waist a fanciful sash of silk with the long for* 
midable knife stuck in it ; their legs were pro* 
tected with leather gaiters, and over the 
shoulder was the strap that held the large 
powder horn ; most of theui had a profusion of 
long, curling, black hair, with nmstadiios and 
whiskers of luxuriant growth. Bueh was tha 
attire of the Galabrian patriot, farigacid^and 
mountaineer. 

In answer to their salutations and questions 
De Gourcy said that they did not intend halt- 
ing that day, but hoped to haye good sport in 
the forests about Seigliago. 

'' Eh I signer, thats dangerous ground to 
hunt in,'' remarked one of the mountaineers. 

" Why so ?" enquired De Couroy, to the man 
who walked ' beside his mule; the others saun- 
tering by the sides of the other mules, chatting 
facetiously with their riders. 

" Because," returned the Galabrese, " the 
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Count de Castagno is lord over that territory 
and he allows no one to hunt without his per- 
mission, or the king s permit, for Ferdinando 
Nostro keeps the right of hunting all our 
forests." 

"We would not have come to Calahria," 
replied De Courcy, " for a week s sport, with- 
out the Kings royal permission, which we 
have in proper form, otherwise we intended, in 
courtesy, to ask the Baron's permission to 
hunt his woods." 

" Ah, Bravo Signer, may you have good 
sport in a fine country ; we would drink your 
health and success if the Signer was willing/' 
and the Brigand, which no douht he was, 
looked up into our hero s face, with a very 
meaning expression. 

" Oh, certainly,* replied De Courcy, laugh- 
ing, " perhaps this will help you to increase 
your good wishes for our success ;*' and, taking 
a couple of gold pieces from his purse, he 
threw them into the man s hat. 

*' Corpo de Baccho," cried the Brigand, with 
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a pleased smile, pocketing the hand\>ome do- 
nation, ^' you have a free hand as well as a 
strong arm : nothing is lost that is freely 
given." 

"Riverderla, Signers," and, doffing their 
hats, the patriots^ brigands, or mountaineers, 
as they would separately style themselves on 
different occasions, dropped astern, and our 
party proceeded, laughing and chatting over 
iheir first meeting with a Galabrian bandit. 

It was nearly sunset as the party reached 
their quarters for the night, and well had the 
Princess warned them not to trust to Galabrian 
locandas for refreshments. One of their mulen 
was loaded with a plentiful supply of the good 
things of this life ; therefore they very cheer- 
fully put up with the want of other things. 

The next day arrangements were made for 
a boar hunt in the great forest, at the back of 
Count De Castagno's castello. 

Some forest guides and beaters were hired, 
and every preparation made for the sport, and 
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much the two joung men en\ojei ihe idea of 
80 excitiiig an amusement as a boar huaat 

The people in the locanda and the peaaaa- 
try of the village seemed exceedinglj sh]^ in 
qpeaking of the Count De Castag^o ox of his 
residence; they said he was then al home, 
and frequently hunted himself in the forest, 
which abounded with game of all sorts. 

The distance from the locanda to the forest 
was about three leagues, to reach it our ad- 
venturers had to pass the castelLo, or, aa the 
Calabrians styled it^ the Fortres&of Niliocas- 
tro. It was built, they said, on the site of a 
once princely and magnificent fortress, im- 
pregnable in the middle ages, and held by a 
Calabrian prince, an ancestor of Mario De 
Castagno. 

Having breakfasted early, and leaving the 

Macheroni, Larda, and Gioga wine untaafeed, 
which was all the refreshment the hostess 
could supply them with^ the party set out, 
still mounted on their mules. 

Starting from the locanda, the first league 
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^ the bors^ioftd kept mostly fifleendkigi ^id 
winding thvoug^ a Tery beauiifaU Vui uneoUi- 
Tited coontryv another league,, and nearly all 
traee of cultivation became loet; they then 
entered upon a track of the most romantic 
and auUime scenery it was possible to behold. 
The mountains rose in yast ridges, peak 
ahorre peak, the sides formed of jagged masses 
of Yoleanic rock, impetuous torrents descended 
t2ie ravinest forming fine sheets of water in 
the hollows, and] then again, shooting OTor 
alurupt ledges, came thundering down throu^ 
the gorges, to find their way to the ocean« 

*^Ecoolo," cried one of the guides, "111 
CSastello Nilocastro." 

They had turned the angle of an immense 
lock, and opened into view a magnificent aai- 
phitheatre of hills, in the middle of whidi 
rose a lofty mound, formed of immense masses 
of rods,. and on this stood the fortress of the 
Count Be Castagno. It was of considerable 
extent^ but quite a modem erection^ withomt 
any attempt at imitathig the ancient fortress 
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that once frowned on the same site. Still, 
fix>m its position, being out of reach of cannon 
shot from any of the adjacent hills, it was /a 
place of considerable strength, as much, as 
from its massive rampart walls, and its height 
above the plain, and the extreme difficulty of 
i^proaching it with cannon. It had neither 
moat nor drawbridge, but the steep ascent cut 
through the rocks, was narrow and completely 
defended by two formidable cannon ; the 
walls surrounding the main building, which 
looked an exceedingly handsome one, mine 
very lofty and massive. 

Our hunting party passed close along the 
foot of the rocky mount, and could cleady 
make out the main entrance — -immense gates, 
flanked by square towers, a few feet higher than 
the walls. There was not a hu(pan being to 
be seen on the wahs. 

*^. It will not be so easy, I imagine," said Sir 
Charles, after a long gaze at this singularly- 
conetructed castello, or fortified mansion-^Hi 
much more appropriate name than either oas- 
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tie or fortress — " It will not be so easy to see 
the inside as it is the exterior." 

" I am beginning to be of your opinion, 
my dear sir," observed our hero, thoughtfully. 

** We must follow up the Princess of So- 
rento's project," put in Lieutenant Pamfili — 
'^ Stay till nightfall, and then request the 
Count's hospitality for the night." 

" Yes," returned De Gourcy, ^* we may try 
that, but we had better send hack our attend- 
ants, and only us three request admittance — 
so formidable a party as we are, might keep 
the gates closed against us. We could say we 
had lost our way, and got separated from our 
guides." 

Debating over various schemes, De Courcy 
and his companions at length arrived beneath 
the shades of the great forest, that extended 
from where they entered to within a league of 
Scilla. 

There they dismounted from their mules, 
and, unpacking the hamper of provisions, pre- 
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pared for a lunch, previous to commenciDg the 
sports of the day, for it was yet very early. 

The forest abounded with deer, and several 
had been seen in the valleys as they approached 
the wood, but were extreemly wild. Whilst 
partaking of the refreshment laid before them 
by tlieir attendants, their guides and beaters 
following their example, they were surprised 
by the sound of horns in the direction of the 
Castle of GastagDO, and presently a remarkably 
welUtuned note on the French horn satisfied 
the listeners that another hunting-party was 
approaching the forest. 

" It would be very droll, Hugh,** said Sir 
Charles, '^ if the count should have taken it 
into his head to hunt to-day, and thus anti- 
cipate our intention of visiting him ; and by 
Jove here comes a numerous party of 
Chasseurs." 

De Courcy turned, laying down a cold fowl 
he was dissecting, and all the rest of the party 
did the same, and directed their attentaon to 
the new comers. 
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First rode a gentleman on a strong, spirited 
bay steed, and by his side a lady in a very 
handsome and riohly decorated riding dress, 
^tii a plume of feathers in her Spanish hat, 
and mounted on a very mettled Spanish palfrey. 
Hie former was a tall, powerful man, dressed 
in a hunting suit of dark green cloth, with a 
Uaok belt round the waist, holding a couteau 
4b chasse and a hunting horn ; he carried in 
Ms hand a long boar spear, and at his back 
was slung a rifle ; the lady also carried a light 
boar spear. 

Some paces behind were a numerous retinue 
of hunters, all armed and attired like the men 
our party had met the previous day ; they all 
earned guns, and several ox goads and pikes. 
Some fifteen or twenty dogs were held in 
couples by several huntsmen, with horns slung 
round their necks. 

All this was n ot of course seen at first sigh t, but 
we describe the strangers at once asmoato<m* 
renient ; behind the huntsmen three domestics 
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in livery led three handsome horses, saddled 
and bridled. 

De Gonrcy, the Baroneti and Lieatenant 
Pamfili rose to their feet as the cavalcade drew 
up close beside them ; immediately the g^i- 
tleman on the bay horse threw himself off, 
and, approaching our three friends, politely 
saluted them by raising his plumed hat, and 
fixing his dark eyes at once upon our hero, he 
said, ^^ I presume I have the pleasure of sa- 
luting the Count De Courcy ?" 

Our hero, surpiised, bowed, saying, " You 
are quite right, Signer, such is my name; 
but your knowledge of it surprises me." 

The gentleman suiiled ; he was an extremely 
handsome man, of dark complexion, jet black 
hair and mustachois, and dark, penetrating 
eyes — somewhat fierce in his aspect, it is 
true, but still he was eminently handsome, 
and in years not more j;han four or five and 
thirty. 

" I will clear up the mystery by and by, 
Count," said the stranger, ^^ permit me to 
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Castagno, and this lady/' leading forward tiie 
hoT$e she was izK)unted upon, ^^ my good lady 
couat^s." 

Sir Charles Wharton started and changed 
colour as his eyes rested on ithe countess, un- 
remarked by the lady ^Ako had hers fixed upon 
1>6 Courcy. ^^ We are mistaken/' he muttered 
to irimself, ^' there is a likeness, but I can 
swear tiiis lady is not Magdalene Garacci." 

De Courcy raised his hat from his head, 
and saluted the countess, who returned a 
gracious smile. She was in years, perhaps 
two or tiiree and forty, but looked less ; tall 
and fineiy formed, her handsome hunting 
4ress displaying her full figure to advantage. 
She «at on her horse gracefully. No one could 
deny that her features were exceedingly hand- 
some, aiid her eyes, dark as sloes, and brilliant, 
but there was a haughty air of superiority about 
her look and manner that struck De Courcy 
at once. 

" If you and your friends will mount the 
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horges I have broaght for you. Count de 
Goorcy/' said the Oalabrese noble, *^ I will ex- 
plain why I intercepted your progress as 
we ride along. I hope you will not re- 
fuse moy as I have promised myself the 
pleasure of shewing you and your friends a 
good day's sport in this wild country." 

" Your are very kind, Count," replied our 
hero, determined to take things as he found 
them, yet longing to ask the baronet if the 
Countess Castagno was the Magdalene Caracci 
they sought ; he then introduced Sir Charles 
as an English gentleman, and Lieutenant 
Pamfili as a brother officer. The Count 
bowed ; the horses were ordered up, and the 
party mounted ; a merry blast on the horn wis 
blown by one of the huntsmen, and the whole 
cavalcade proceeded at a slow pace into the 
forest, along broad avenues leading] between 
the noble trees. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Dx OouBCY rode between the Ooant and 
Gountess de Castagno. The Calabrese noble 
said, addressing our hero — 

" That you may not think it strange, I 
should so easily have become acquainted with 
your name, I must tell you that a messenger 
from Palermo reached me yesterday, bearing 
a letter from the Prince De Buttera, who is a 
near kinsman of mine, stating that the 
gallant Count de Courcy, the much-talked-of 

2l 
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commander of the " Serene" frigate, and two 
or three friends were about to visit Calabria 
for a few days, to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase; that they would doubtless be in my 
neighbourhood, and if so, he wished me to 
shew them every attention in my power. 
Last night I heaird of your arrival at Seig- 
liago, but it was too late to disturb you, and 
just as you passed this morning I was setting 
out to meet you; so count, you see, the 
mystery is easily cleared away." 

De Oourcy bowed; he was nevertheless 
greatly surprised, for he knew the Prince de 
Butters very T^ell, itoeeting him of cottrte filU 
the Neapolitfth court, but why he should thus 
interest himself about him or his exouTSioix ta 
Galabtia puzzled him. 

" Wfere ydtt ever in Calabria' before tbw 
visits count ?*' asked the Countess de Castagmn 

^^No, madame, I have often sailed along 
your romantic coasts, both east and west, but 
never landed." 

^^We have been sorely tried tbe lltst feir 
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yeass/' nemarkad the Galabrese, ^^ our lives 
bme 'bedn speat huntiag down our maladette 
iizfaders; the whole country is infested. 
Every where you go you see marks of revolu- 
tiouary Fraace." 

'^ The Oal^brese have defended their country 
well/' obserred Oe Oourcy, '^ and its chiefs and 
mountaineers deserve all the praise the king 
bestows upon them.*' 

The count bowed ; just then some of the 
hunters who had gone forward returned, and 
stated that if the count and his party stationed 
iheinselves in the open glade they had just 
then entered they would be able to draw a 
whide herd of red deer past them. 

Aoeordingly dismounting, and giving their 
horses to their attendants, each prepared 
his rifle. 

The red deer abound in the wild glens and 
forests of Oalabria, where, before the final sub- 
J^^ion of that country by the French in the 
war of 1606 and 7, the feudal system existed 
in full force. The Galabrese peasant, clad in 
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his doublet and inner vest of undressed skins, 
kept together by thongs of leather or rough 
horn buttons, deep red breeches of cotton, and 
a hat of plaited straw, on which was usually 
fastened a leaden, or sometimes a clay image of 
the Madonna, a pouch, and a knife stuck in his 
girdle completing his attire, in manners and 
thought differing but little from the peasant 
in the time when the barbarian soldiers of 
Hannibal roused them from their slothful life. 
These peasants, in the nineteenth century,felt 
the same devotion for their hereditary lords, 
and were as much his slaves as any vassals of 
the bygone ages, and the acts of tyranny and 
cruelty enacted by the Calabrian signer upon 
his dependents would scarcely be believed if 
recorded here. 

Hugh De Courcy stood leaning on his rifle, 
and seizing an opportunity to say a word to the 
baronet, who troubled little about his weapon, 
which lay upon the ground at his feet, en- 
quired, in a low voice, " Is the Countess de 
Castagno the Magdalene we seek T 
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" No/' replied Sir Charles^ in a low voice, 
" I can swear to that." 

** Strange," thoughtDeCourcy, "howisthis?" 
There was no more time for words, for now 
came the barking of dogs, the shouting of men, 
and the helter skelter of a whole herd of red 
deer, driven by the beaters and hunters through 
the open glade before them. 

** Now, Count de Courcy," exclaimed the 
Calabrese noble, cocking his rifle, " for a trial 
of skill between us. There is a noble stag 
leading," and levelling his rifle, he fired ; 
the animal was hit, for he bent his head, 
but still went on at a tremendous pace; 
the next instant Hugh De Courcy fired, 
and the beast rolled over on the plain; 
crack went Lieutenant Pamfili's rifle, and 
down went a red deer. 

" Ah," cried the Count de Castagno, " by St. 
Janarius, the rifle is no play-thing in your 
hands, gentlemen;" but now came wilder 
shouts in a difierent direction, shrill blasts on 
the horn^ and bursting through the thick un- 



daiwood at their Wk| out rushed j^ fierce 
boar, foaming at the mouth, and h^tly puirsued 
by a band of mountaineers, attired Ul^e the 
brigands our party had first encountered op, 
their way to Seigliano. So sudden and 
unexpected was the visitation of this denizen 
of the forest, that he came upon the party 
before they were ready to receive him. 
William H^tderson and Mr. Bernard were 
the nearest, and as they turned round un- 
certain whether to fly or stand, Mr. Bemasi^ 
,^i:claimed, in a voice of alarm andamazementy 
^^ What a monstrous pi'g," the next moment the 
animal dashed between his legs, carrying the 
astounded and horrified attendant of the 
baronet some twenty yards, sprawling on Im 
back. Roars of laughter burst from evesy 
mouth; the illstarred Mr. Bernard, however, ea- 
caped with only a rough fall, and three minutes 
afterwards the spears of the Count Oastagno 
and De Oourcy had finished the boar's career* 
William ran to pick up his friend, and Sir 
Charles anxiously assisted, but Mr. Bernard 
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was unliurt, suffering only from fright ; but 
ioftensiaUy he vowed never again to plaee himself 
in such a situation as to become the jockey 
of a wild boar. 

Another boar was killed after a fine-spiritisd 
run with the dogs and horses ; several d^er 
and some pheasants, and other game wei^ 
bagged, and then towards sun-set, the whola' 
paiity^ seemingly highly pleased, set out on 
their return to the Oastle of Nilocastro^ 
where tiie count insisted they should all be 
entertaiiied for the night. 

They proceeded to the castle by a differitot 
rt>ad, running through a very beauUful valley ; 
the hills were covered to their summit with the 
sombre pine, whilst the mountains in the 
back ground rose up against the blue vadlt, 
tcnsullied by a cloud. 

Had it been summer the valley itself would 
have been rich in beauty, for there Were 
abundance of the olive tree, the vine, and the 
glosuy-leared ilex scattered in luxuriance ; here 
the myrtle, and arbutus, the date palm , and the 
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cactus grew in profuse luxuriance amid the 
ferruginous rocks that bounded the path on 
one side; a few hamlets were nestled amid 
the hills ; and old crosses, and ruins met the 
sight every hundred yards; but this pretty 
yalley soon changed for a wilder scenes and 
for nearly a league the party trayersed as wild 
and savage a glen as any in Calabria. 

" There, Count De Courcy/' said the Cala- 
brese noble, to our hero, ^^ you may hunt the 
lynx and the wolf, later in the season ; and 
below this, in the valley, you will find the wild 
buffalos capital sport." 

^^ It is a wild abode to all appearance, is it 
not. Signer De CourcyT asked the Countess 
de Castagno, ^^ you little expected to behold 
such a contrast to the beautiful scenery around 
Napoli, and scarcely three days journey &om 
the capital." 

" It is magnificently wild, indeed, count^3»/' 
returned our hero ; " you have probably become 
so accustomed to it that you do not feel its 
desolate aspect." 
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** It's my native land, count," returned the 
lady, ^^ I was bom and reared here ; my father' 8 , 
the Marquis de Crotono's ancient castle, at 
least the ruins of it, are not two leagues dis- 
tant; the terrible earthquake, twenty years 
1^0, totally destroyed it, and greatly changed 
the face of this part of the country," 

" Were you in the country at the time 
of this terrible visitation ?" questioned De 
Couroy, greatly puzzled at the mystification 
existing about the identity of the countess 
and Magdalene Caracci. 

" No," returned the lady, quite calmly, " I 
was in Northern Italy at the time ; but see 
our scenery changes again, there is Nilocastro/^ 

De Oourcy looked round, and perceived that 
they were approaching the fortress, on its 
eastern side, through a very well cultivated 
and rich valley, scattered over with small 
hjomlets and isolated dwellings ; he also per-^ 
ceived that the count had ridden somewhat 
in advance, and was earnestly conversing with 
several of the armed mountaineers, amongst 
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tliem his quick eye recognized the very 
I)rig8nd to whom he had given the gold pieoes 
the previous day. 

'' We shall be a formidable party, eountess, 
ijo entertain/' observed De Gourcy, ^^ I fear we 
we inltruding on your good lord's hospitality." 

"Oh, by no means, count," returned the lady, 
with a smile, " in Calabria, such assemblies, at 
certain periods, in our mansions, are v^ 
frequent and ten times more numerous. Be- 
fore the French invasion, our nobles kept al- 
most open houses. One hundred and oftentwo 
himdred guests sat down to table at a hunting 
*party, and that for a week or ten days at a time; 
&e French, in attempting to crush our ancient 
lights and privilege, have raised against tbem- 
eelves a host more formidable than diey anti* 
eipated; had l^ey entered the Oalabriaa 
territory as rulers, and respected our faith a&d 
ocir customs,they wouldhavebeen rec^ved^wiiih 
'open aruMs; for tiie rule of the imbecile 
Ferdinand was disregarded, and 'his liberlitie, 
redkleis troops hated for Uxeir irregidarity and 
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the exQ08se8 committed by the officers." 
De Couxoy acknowledged there was some 
tvuih in aU this; but he became more and more 
^pozzled respectmg the countess, though he 
fancied iheisiaw a sesemblance inher fine features 
and hau^brtf mein to the Princess of Sorento. 
- " You know that the Princess of Sorento," 
obfienred De Courcy, after a moment's thought, 
^^ is one of the most admired ladies of thp 
Neapolitan court You have not seen her , I 
fiii^ose, Madame/' 

^^No,'* answered the countess, looking 
steadily in De Couroy's face, " I never saw 
lier, but I haiie heard a grest deal of her, and 
lately I received a very singular letter from 
her, in wliich it seems, she wished to identify 
me with a certain impostor called Magdalene 
Caracd ; she i spoke so positively of this &ct, 
and impkred me so earuMtly to coi^as 
crimes I have no cognizance of^ that 1 lo&[tliQr 
iemper, and to prevent any monejtiiehineaien- 
geBS making their Appearance hene,iand gii^ng 
iise io mdi absiurd atoriesi that to £rigM9p 
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the man, I ordered his ears to he cut off; 
in reality t meant it only as a menace, hut it 
seems the men I ordered to take this fellow 
out of the territories, discovered him to be a 
spy and traitor of the French general's, 
one who had betrayed his country several times, 
and who, being afraid of the vengeance of his 
countrymen, had fled to Palermo. In revenge 
they really, I understand, cut off his ears/* 

" Well, Madame," remarked our hero, begin- 
ing to think that the Princess and her inform- 
ant, the ex-minister of police, were deceived 
respecting the countess and Magdalene 
Caracci being one and the same person. *^ I 
confess to you, that I came with my friends 
into this country not for the purposes of 
hunting, but really to discover, if possible, 
whether you were — ^pardon me if I speak can- 
didly — the Countess de Gastagno and Magde* 
lane Caracci at the same time." 

There was an angry flush over the haughty 
features of the Countess, and her eyes flashed 
fireas they metthe steady calm look of Hugh De 
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Gourcy; but after a moment she replied^ 
quietly, — 

^^ I must know more of all this strange 
affair, Count De Courcy ; my niece was not ex- 
plicit, and I felt the insult too keenly to look 
calmly into the matter. You, Count De 
Courcy, are a man whose name has been widely 
extolled, and your character and conduct, your 
gallantly and exploits, spoken of even amid 
the hills of Calabria. The count, my hus- 
band, received a letter from the Prince But- 
tera, recommending you and your friends to 
his hospitable attention; there was in this 
letter a doubt respecting your safety, and a 
kind of threat held out that if anything Oc- 
curred to you, we should repent it. There 
was no need of this — ^you are as safe here as 
in Palermo. Our characters — I mean my hus- 
band's and mine — have been cruelly misrepre- 
sented, because he bravely asserted my rights 
to the estates of my father, then unjustly held 
by King Ferdinand ; but here we are. Count," 
and, looking up, our hero perceived they were 
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at tho foot 0( the hill on which sleiod the for- 
tress. 

^^YoH ncfed not feaar entering cmrabede; 
though, indeed," added the eounfieodj with » 
smik, ^* ftmn all I have heard^, fear is a sedsa^ 
tioi^ ytttin^er feit. Some time this evening 
I will give j&A a slight sketch of mf life^; it 
may lead you on the right tsraok fdr disoeveiing 
t&k Magddene Oieiracci, wfad ^ta nof unktMrwn 
to me in former years." TfrM saymg; the 
cdtintesd touched hei^ i^pirited^ horse with Htm 
whij^i and^rede up to the sidid of her ht^and, 
whillst De €ourcy, a good desd dtftp»fied; and 
ufo little euiioud', joined Bif. ChdtitdS Wharton 
and Lieutenant Pamflli, and then the whole 
party begc^ Mcettding i&e moun4; to the cadtfe 
gates. 

" We are completely out in our conjectures 
respecting the Countess Castagno and Magdk- 
lene Caracci, Sir Charles," said our hero to 
the Baronet. 

" Yes/' answered Sir Charles, " I strongly 
suspect we are in a false track after all ; for 




most aoamedly H^is lady is not Magdalene; 
there is a likeness, and rather a strong one, 
about the^yes and brow and jet-blaek hair*; 
but I am satisfied it is a mere chaijioe resevi- 
blaacoi^ — ^her voice, manner, appewanoe, aud 
particularly her nose and mouth| are distinctly 
different. The Countess de Oastagno haSi a 
Tory i^rt upper lip, and Roman nose, and a 
haughty expression natural to her style of 
features. Magdalene's nose was perfectly 
stiwght> and her upper lip rather long. She 
had a slight «fcar over theleft eye-^the countess 
has not ihe sUghtest ; besides, her figure is 
much fuller, and more erect and masculine,; 
and the tone of her voice different. Magda- 
lene had .a low, sweet voice : she struck me as 
one sprung from a low grade, but wonderfully 
improved by admixture with the better classes 
of society. Magdalene's feet were rathfr 
large^-^the countess's, I perceived, are smaJ 
and well formed." 
"It is all veiy strange," said Pa Courey, 
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musingly ; but just then the Count Gastagno 
rode up by his side. 

" I have just heard, Count de Courcy," 
observed the Calabrese noble, " that Rignear, 
the French general, who had returned from 
Upper Calabria, has pushed on his forcesinto 
this province. Now that p6ace has been signed 
between England and France^ he is resolved to 
crush and annihilate us; and has eight-hundred 
men, and a strong body of cavalry, now within 
three leagues of this castle, whilst a corps of 
flying artillery is following, mostUkely to re- 
duce my stronghold, which has so often defied 
them." 

'^And what do you intend doing against 
such a force, Count ?" questioned De Courcy, 
^^I should have thought the peace of Amiens 
guaranteed the crown of the Two Sicilies to 
King Ferdinand." 

" Before to-morrow morning," said the 
Count Castagno, fiercely, " there will be two 
thousand armed peasants amid these hills. 
England has deserted our cause, and left us to 
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cope with the invaders as best we may ; but 
not a man of these merciless marauders shall 
escape/' and striking his horse fiercely with 
his spear, he forced him up to the front gates 
of Nilocastro; in a few minutes the whole 
cavalcade entered, and drew up in the wide 
court before the mansion." 

We have before described Nilocastro to be 
not a fortress according to the accepted term 
of the word, but a remarkably handsome 
modern mansion in the Neapolitan style of 
architecture ; it had no defence in* itself ; its 
strength lay in the massive lofty walls that 
surrounded it, and the precipitous nature of 
the rocky mount on which it stood ; only ac- 
cessible by one winding ascent; the walls 
were flanked by low square towers, and in em- 
brasures in the wall were planted some very 
formidable guns and wall-pieces; the great 
gates were protected by two thirty-two- 
pounders, mounted so as to command every 
winding of the road ; there was no drawbridge, 
but the gates were defended by a portcullis, 
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musingly ; but just then the Count Castagno 
rode up by his side. 

" I have just heard, Count de Courcy," 
observed the Calabrese noble, " that Rignear, 
the French general, who had returned from 
Upper Calabria, has pushed on his forcesinto 
this province. Now that p6ace has been signed 
between England and France^he is resolved to 
crush and annihilate us; and has eight-hundred 
men, and a strong body of cavalry, now within 
three leagues of this castle, whilst a corps of 
flying artillery is following, most likely to re- 
duce my stronghold, which has so often defied 
them." 

'^And what do you intend doing against 
such a force. Count ?" questioned De Courcy, 
" I should have thought the peace of Amiens 
guaranteed the crown of the Two Sicilies to 
King Ferdinand." 

" Before to-morrow morning," said the 
Count Castagno, fiercely, " there will be two 
thousand armed peasants amid these hills. 
England has deserted our cause, and left us to 
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An ex:olamation of surprise escaped De 
Courcy, which caused the Countess to pause. 
Looking inquiringly at our hero, she saidi 
''Then you know something of this Lazzarone 
Campobello ?" 

*' Pardon me for interrupting you, Countess/' 
replied De Oouroy, " when you have finished 
your narrative, I will explain the reason of my 
surprise." 

The countess continued, — '' Magdalene told 
me, in speaking of herself, that the master of 
a strolling company of singers and players 
hearing her sing a hymn one evening, before 
the dhrine of a Madonna, tempted her, l^ 
bribes and promises, to go with him and his 
company. She was then but fourteen years 
old. Though a mere country performer at 
fdtes and festivals, her master was a clever 
musician, and took great pains with her; and 
bavhig a fine voice, and a taste for music, she 
improved wonderfully. I need not speak of 
het after-life; at this time she was about 
twenty^one, perhaps less. Our intimacy con- 

VOL, lU. M 
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tinued some time. She was extremely pleas- 
ing and artful, but full of deception. She 
, contrived to get from me a true account of 
who and what I was, and who my husband 
was. We travelled together to several cities 
in Northern Italy ; but at Milan she formed a 
connection with a rich Englishman, left the 
stage, and departed with him from Milan. 
This is the last I saw of Magdalene Caracci, 
but not the last I heard of her. 

** Years passed over, when the stormy scenes 
enacting in Italy raised my husband into action, 
and he resolved to make an effort to recover his 
own estates and mine. We travelled into 
Calabria^ but on reaching Oasenza, we wejce 
astounded at hearing that the daughter of the 
Marquis of Crotono had returned, with, her 
husband, the Count Oastagno, to Crotono, 
and claimed the lands of her father ; and that a 
commissioner was coming from Naples to in- 
vestigate her claims. 

^* We hurried on to Cosenza, and declared 
who we were, to the bishop. But the French 
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forces marohing into Calabria, the whole 
country rose en masse, and a fearful war of 
extermination ensued. My husband declared 
himself to his father s vassals, and soon assem- 
bled round him a formidable force. In the 
meantime, the impostor Magdalene, and the pre- 
tended Count Castagno fled. The King's com- 
mii»ioner ordered us to appear in Cosenza, but 
we had him seized and brought here. To make 

my hkeness more forcible, I imitated a slight 
scar over the left eye; for this commissioner 

formerly knew me very well, and that I had re- 
ceived a mark over the eye when a girl, from a 

fall; the doctors said then the scar would always 
remain, but they were mistaken ; the com? 
missioner, I saw, though enraged at being thus 
treated, remembered me well enough ; how- 
ever, he returned to Naples, and the King gave 
orders to dispossess us, but we defied his 
power. My husband then drove out the pos- 
sessors of his fathers estates, and, raising 
almost an army, defended his possessions from 
the French invaders, and aided the cause of 

2 M 
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the Sing so successfully, that His Majesty 
granted him the lands, and sent him the star 
of St* Gonstantine. 

^^ What became of the impostor, Magdalene 
Gacacci and the pretended Count Castagno I 
cannot say, so fearfully disturbed has this 
country been. Such, Count De Courcy, is a 
Brief outline of a strange life, if you knew but 
aU ; at all events, it ought to satisfy you that 
I am not the Magdalene you seek. When 
these troubles cease, I hope yet to see my 
niece, the Princess of Sorento, and prove to 
her the falseness of her assertions/* 

'^ I pray you, countess, not to attribute to 
any unkind motive the assertions made by the 
Princess of Sorento in her letter ; when I ex^ 
plain to you how we were induced to cokisider 
you if) be the Magdalene Caracoi we sought^ 
you will cease to be surprised." 

Accordingly, De Courcy related his own 
history; and the tale of Sir Charles Wharton's 
two nieces, and their connection with Mag* 
dalene Caraoci. 



'The "Cotmtess Cftstagno was surprised, but, 
isfeyefrtbelem, 'quite unable to clear tip the m]ff«- 
toiy that ^nyeloped the two nieces of Sir 
Oharles Wiiaiton, 

''I suspect/' ^he remarked, '^ihat this 
Lazzarone, Oampobella^^Kmld throw somaKght 
xapon 4&is affair. It is, however, very etidei^ 
that my Ma^dt^ne Oaracoi and yours are the 
«ame person. Who the lis^se Count Oastagno 
'Could ^ I have no idea ; but it is very eirident 
tiiat the Biiglishman Magdalene formed a con* 
nection with in Milan, must have bete the 
brother of Sir Charles Whartoi." 

finding it perfectly useless to remain lebger 
in Calabria, the fallowing morning our heio 
and his friends, after a very cordial leave-tak- 
ing from the Count and Countess of Castagno, 
left; the fcn-tress, and witl^yut any accidenft or 
adventure reached San Giovanni, and re- 
embarked for Palermo. 

Sir Charles Wharton was now inclined to 
let tl^gs remain lus they were ; as it seemied 
quite impoeiE»ble to trace Mc^alene Caraeoi ; 
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and, as no material conseqaence coakl result 
in not dealing up the mysteiy to either of 
the two girls — as the haronet's large fortune 
was completely at his own disposal — ^he resolved 
tO' take no further steps in the matter. 

On reaching Palermo they found the city 
greatly disturbed, and the people alarmed 1^ 
the riotous conduct of the Gonciarotte, and a 
revolutionary feeUng gaining ground amongst 
the other classes of citizens; so frightened 
became the pusillanimous Ferdinand, that he 
left Palermo with his entire court, and pro- 
ceeded to Messina in the ^' Serene," frigate ; 
leaving his capital nearly at the mercy of. a 
lawless and ferocious mob, headed by the chief 
elders of the Conciarotte. 

Sir Charles Wharton and our hero proceeded 
to the residence of his nieces. Lieutenant 
Pamfili hastened over land to Messina to join 
his frigate. 

Mary s heart beat with a joyous feeling as 
she beheld her lover safe and well ; she and 
her companions were greatly alarmed at the 
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liots, imd bad longed for their friends' return. 
Lord J)e Umfreville had been unceasing in 
bis attention and watchfuhiess during their 
ab^nbe. Most of the nobility had followed the 
court toMessina,butthe princess still remained, 
aiGid d^lared she would not leave on any ac- 
coimt till Sir Charles and our hero returned 
horn Calabria. 

Sir Charles declared it was his wish to sail 
at once for Genoa, and get away from a 
countiy so ill-governed that a mere rabble 
awed the court and government. Sir John 
Acton and family were with the King. 

De Courcy was by no means sorry to hear 
of Sir Chai^les's determination to leave ; he 
promised that the '^ Dauntless ' should be 
ready for sea in two days ; and having paid a 
visit to his friend, Lord De Umfreville, at his 
hotel, related to him the result of their visit to 
Calabria, and settling concerning their de< 
parture, he proceeded to the villa of the 
Princess of Sorento. 

Clarina De Obruzza's pale cheek flushed as 
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De Ciouroy entered Hie saloimi where she was 

seated at a window, gazing out lisilessly upon 

the bright sparkling waters of the bay that lay 

be£Dre Palermo the Happy. She started up as 

<she heard his step, for her thoia^ts were eren 

^i that moment oentred upon him ; alas t the 

princess, with all her power of mind, could not 

conquer the feelings of |her heart — ^De Conrey 

still occupied his place there. She could not 

banish his image, sleeping or waking ; still she 

stn^led with all her woman's heart, and 

strove only to consult his happiness and secure 

for him the woman he loved. 

Conquering her emotion, she held out her 
beautiful hand with a smile of welcome, saying, 
" You have returned, count, sooner than I ex- 
pected ; but where the heart is,'' she added, 
trying to speak cheerfully, ^' the body must be 
Also;' 

^* We had nothing, princess, to detain us a 
day longer," replied our hero, " we completely 
failed in gaining any solution of the mystery 
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we sought to clear up; this Magdolend 
Garacci is still unfound/* 

^* Miidoniia ; ^ou astonish me/' cried the 
princess, ^^ how i$ that, is not my aunt the 
Magdalene Garacci you sought ?" 

^* NOf in truth, princess, and you will be sur- 
prised wh^i I tell you all." 

He then gave the Princess a full account of 
their journey and their interview with the 
Gountess de Gastagno* 

^^You amaze me," said Glarina, as Da 
Gourcy finished, '^ and yet I rejoice that my 
aunt| though her career has been a strange 
and varied one, was not capable of such 
wickedness as this Magdalene Garacci, who 
turns out to be, after all, the sistei? of this 
terrible villain, Gampobello, now one of the 
worst leaders of the Gonciarotte." 

**Is that true?" exclaimed De Gourcy, 
greatly astonished,'* it may then be possible yet 
to seize this ru£Bian ; but how is it, princess, 
thftt the King has left his capital to the mercy 
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of a iPew lawless rioters ? Surely it is not by 
Sir John's advice ?" 

'^ Most certainly not," replied the princess, 
" he strongly advised the King to warp the 
" Serene" frigate into the harboor, with her 
guns pointing towards the tanners' quarters ; 
to surround their abodes with the Queen's 
lialian Guards and the two regiments of St. 
Eufemio, arrest all the ringleaders, and make 
a terrible example of them; and, finally, destroy 
iheir murderous den, which so long has been a 
festering sore to Palermo. 
• ^* But the King, as usual, followed his weak, 
pusillanimous nature, and ran away from a 
danger instead of meeting it ; and now, Falermo 
is left with a weak, timid garrison, a rather 
mutinous population, and a licentious, formid- 
able rabble, only waiting till their audacity has 
gained sufficient impetus to fill our beautiful 
city with riot and bloodshed." 

^^ I fear, in that case, princess, it is not safe 
for you to remain any longer here. Why i^ould 
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you expose yourself to the risk others have fled 
from T 

" I wished to await your arrival," returned 
the princess, '^ and I did not like to leave your 
fair friends, who seem greatly frightened ; but I 
now think our best plan will be to proceed to- 
morrow to Ventumara, about eighteen miles 
from Palermo, I possess a very charming 
country residence there, in which we can re- 
mam till your ship is ready for sea, for I as- 
sure you there is terrible evidence of the in- 
tentions of the rioters." 

De Courcy agreed with the Princess, and 
said he would at once speak to Sir Charles, 
who was himself very uneasy. 

" Well then, count, let us all meet here this 
evening, and arrange the plan for our departure 
to-morrow ; I confess I am not easy in my 
mind ; these terrible Conciarotte commit such 
fearfiil acts when roused into sedition/' 

After some further conversation with the 
Princess, and promising to bring Lord De Um- 
freville, who was a great favorite, in the even- 
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ing, our hero departed, and proceeded into the 
city to see some of the officers of the regiments 
of St. Eufemio, whom he knew. 

As he entered by one of the beaiittfol gates 
that led through a remarkably handsome 
street into the great square, called the 
Ottangolo, he observed great crowds of people 
conversing in a most excited manner. Numv 
bers were coming out of the numerous 
churches ; round the chapel dedicated to their 
favourite and patron, Saint Rosalia, a bo(fy'(^ 
infantry were assembled ; this chapel is ex- 
tremely rich, and forms one of the many in 
the Cathedral. Here are deposited the relics 
of the saints, preserved in a large box of silver, 
enriched with precious stones. 

De Courcy spoke to the officer on guard, 
who said the people were in a most excited 
state, that he had orders to keep guard, but not 
to leave his post or interfere. 

" This is very extraordinary," observed our 
hero, ** surely, even now, there are military 
sufficient to restore order." 
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** We expeot two regiments from Messina to- 
morrow," replied the Neapolitan officer, ** and 
two from Syracuse, which ought to be here by 
this time, for they were to be embarked in two 
gun-boats the day before yesterday, and the 
wind is fair. Several of the nobility are leav- 
ing t3M city now, retiring to the country till 
these riota are quelled." 

'^ I caoinot understand all this," thought De 
Oourcy, as he pushed on through the crowded 
streets, on his^ way to the mole, and, tak- 
ing a boat, went on board the ^' Dauntless," 
now quite ready for sea, excepting provisions 
and a few trifling necessaries. He had shipped 
about thirty active seamen and two officers, 
one a Neapolitan, who had served a long time 
with him in the ** Vesuvius," and who was very 
desirous to accompany our hero to England ; 
the other was a retired master, formerly in the 
British sor,ice, . m.n who in the pr Je of life 
had lost an arm, and, like many another lay 
by, neglected ; he had come out as captain of 
a fine merchant ship, which the owners, for 
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some reason or other, had sold to the Neapo- 
litan govemmeDt for a transport. 

De Courcy ordered the " Dauntless" to be 
ready, in case of an emergency, to put to sea 
at a moment's warning ; he therefore wished 
her to be warped to a certain spot, which he 
pointed out, and also desired that her two 
boats, with an armed crew in each, should 
keep within hail of the mole all night, as 
affairs looked alarming in the city. Having 
made his airangemeDts,desiringto be prepared, 
our hero returned on shore, visited and spoke 
to several officers of the two regiments of St. 
Eufemio, and to the commander of the sbirri ; 
which latter officer really appeared alarmed, he, 
accompanied by Lord De Umfreville, proceeded 
to the villa of the Princess. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



■L'\ 



The party assembled in the Villa Obruzza on 
the memorable night of the 17th November, 
consisted of the Princess, Sir Charles Whir- 
ton's family, Lord De Umfreville, and Hugh 
De Courcy. They were about to sit down tb 
a light, elegant supper, which the Princess 
made a constant habit of doing about ten 
o'clock, when the loud report of a cannon from 
one of the castles commanding the harbour, 
startled the females of the party. Mar}' 
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Wharton turned deadly pale, and clung, with 
a strange feeling of terrible alarm, to our 
hero's arm. None of the others, though they 
started, felt the same alarm. 

" You tremble, Mary," said De Courcy, in a 
low voice, " Why do you give way to such 
fear T 

" I cannot say," replied Mary, with a sigh, 
'^ but I have felt a terrible depression ever since 
your departure into Calabria, and which has 
not decreased, even now that you are with me.*' 

Whilst yet she spoke, the sound of the 
alarm bells from many of the churches, came 
full and distinct upon the ear. 

^^ The Oonciarotte are evidently abroad 
to-night," remarked the Fnncess^ £|»eaking 
calmly. *^ Go, Antonio," turning to one of the 
startled domestics, ^' ai^d discover what has 
caused this disturbance." 

De Gourcy's first impulse was to go himself 
and see the c<ause of the ringing of the bells 
and the firing of the cannon ; but all implored 
him md the other gentlemen not to leave them. 



^' At aU events,^ observed our hero, *' let usbe 
prepared, in case any of the stragglers stioald 
think of visiting the Obruzza." 

By this time, those in the saloon had pfo- 
eeeded to the windowsi vrhich opened out on 
a beautiful balcony, over which wa9 a hand- 
some trellis-work, all covered with parasite 
plants dt rare growth, and resplendent in 
bloom, even in the depth of wintw. The 
Obruzza is a suburb of Palermo, and one of 
the most lovely spots in the Val-di-Massarii. 
The windows of the Tilla faced tiie bay, mtd 
standing out on the balcony, a clear view of 
Palermo, in the day-time, was obtainable. 

As the Princess stepped out on the balcony, 
accompanied by all in the saloon, sevond 
rockets shot up into the air, and then followed 
the loud boom of cannon. 

" These rockets fproceed from some sWp 
near the mole, and the guns also, exclaimed 
De Courcy/* 

As he spoke, a bright fierce flame shot up 
into the sky, over the square of the Ottangolo, 
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then were heard peals of musketry, a;ad the 
furiotis shouts and cries of an excited mob.. , 
. " This is serious," observed De Courcyi to 
the Princess, " I would advise, whilst there is 
yet time, that you and all the females retire 
for the night to the village of Pola ; there the 
rioters will not go. We will stay, and, with 
your arcped domestics, guard the villa." 

*< I eare nothing for the villa, in comparii^an 
to our own individual safety. If you will aU 
accompany me, I will at once order my horses 
and carriages. You could do nothing save 
sacrifice your life, count, by remaining, should 
the Conciarotte attack the villa of theObruzza." 

" Oh, dear Hugh, do not dream of staying 
here," whispered Mary, " what could you do 
against a mob ?" 

It was too Inte, a tremendous shout rent 
the air, and the blaze of a hundred torches 
threw a wild glare over a terrible multitude of 
ruffians, who came rushing down the broad 
road uttering the wildest cries, and tossing 
their torches in the air, and shouting, ''Down 
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with the dastard nobles and their villas/* and 
many other such exclamations. 

Closing the windows, the terrified females 
retreated iAto the saloon, whilst De Courcy 
and Lord De Umfreville rushed out, to collect 
the frightened domestics. There were eight 
or ten male servants belonging to the villa, 
and in one wing of the mansion was a 
chamber, set apart by the late Prince, as a 
kind of armoury, it was full of splendid arms, 
which were always kept in great order, by the 
especial wish and command of the Princess. 

" Close the great iron gates,"said De Courcy, 
to the butler, '^ collect all the men and follow 
me to the armoury." 

Several of the domestics were stout, heaity 
fellows, and devoted to the Princess ; they ran 
and bolted and barred the gates, whilst the rio- 
ters were plundering and burning the adjacent 
villa, beloDgiug to the Marquis de Montecelle, 
who was at Messina with the King, the domes- 
tics of which had escaped by the back door ; and 
in ten minutes the ferocious mob were plunder- 
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statues, and picftures, «ach a gem, ^mA nM^ 
he prathased for gold. 

In a short time, 1>e Caufoy, Lord Edward, 
«Qd all Ihe domestios were aimed with easbkioB 
pistols, and swords, of which there m&PB on 
abundance. It wbs De Oourcy's wibh tibM 
the pnaicesid and the rest of ihe fidmales 
should attempt to retreat through the extensive 
gardens at the bacAc, and from thence ibtotb^ 
country, but as he was proceeding to solicit 
them to take that step, the villa of the Ma;rq[ais 
de Montecelle burst into a blaze, the ffames 
shooting out in forked wreaths, and catching 
the trellis. work of the beautiful balconies, the 
whole became a sheet of flames. During this 
time a tremendous uproar raged in the city, 
peals of musketry followed in rapid successioii, 
which shewed that the troops were, at all events, 
this time engaged with the Gonciarotte. TUbB 
gardens of the Princess became, like magie, 
filled with a ferocious rabble, white* an eqittfly 
furious mob were assaulting the gates in front. 
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^' Great God, De Courcy,** said Lord Edward, 
" the women will be sacrificed." 

'^ Make good the house/' exclaimed Do 
Gouroj, in an agitated voice, but in a collected 
manner; ^^ bar the doors, my men, and from, the 
upper balconies we can pour down a steady 
fire upon those ruffians ; they have no fire armsi 
I think» only their long knives and pikes/* 

With a fierce shout, the mob at the baok, 
above five hundred in number^ made a f ush at 
the doors, tnrhiUt those in the front were kept 
back by the great iron ga4es and high iiHiUs 
surrounding the vUla, A discharge of tea 
carbines was poured down on the mob, killing 
several, and wounding others, only increased 
their futy, whilst theor yells, and exeoratioiia 
were appalUng. Still the doors resisted, and 
repeated voUeys from De Courcy's stout fol« 
lowers began to awe the rioters, who were 
trampling on their own dead. 

^* Dash your torches through the upper 
windows,' shouted a voice &om the crowd, 
that made De Courcy start ; it was as light as 
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day from the flames of the adjoining villa'; and, 
pushing through the mob, he beheld a power- 
ful man with a dozen others carrying a 
massive beam of timber to force the doors — it 
was Campobello, the Lazzarone. A loud roar 
from the front struck a chill to the hearts of 
the defenders of the viUa, for it proved that 
the rioters had torn down the gates and were 
advancing to the front door. 

The Princess, and Sir Charles, with his nieces, 
pale as death, clinging to each other, came 
hastily from the saloon ; the terrified female 
domestics of the villa rushing here and there 
in the wildest confrision. 

The Princess of Sorento, though pale as 
death, was firm and collected. She laid her 
hand on De Courcy s arm, as he was levelling 
his carbine at Campobello; it was, alasl a 
fatal interruption — for De Courcy paused — 
" We will seek the vaults," said the Princess, 
" they are fire-proof; you may be able to de- 
fend the entrance till help, which is near, 
comes." 
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The idea was a good one ; but just as they 
were prep^ng to descend the stairs, the doors 
at the back gave way, with a thundering crash, 
and with a hideous roar of triumph, in rushed 
the Conoiarotte, with Campobello at their 
head. 

" Ah 1 Maladetta Inglese V* shouted the ruf- 
fian, with a terrific imprecation ; '^ My time is 
come— vengeance 1" 

" Wretch 1" exclaimed De Courcy, " your 
time is come," and he levelled a pistol at the 
advancing Lazzarone ; just as he pulled the 
trigger, a long knife, hurled at him by one of 
the gang, stuck in his arm, and altered his 
aim ; the trigger was pulled nevertheless, but 
Campobello, despite the discharge of Lord 
Edward's pistols and the carbines of the do- 
mestics, which all found victims amid the 
struggltng mass wedged between the walls, still 
advanced, and, drawing a pistol from his belt, 
levelled it at De Courcy, [who was beatiiig 
back, with his sabre, the ruffians who had 
climbed the iron balustrade. With a shriek 
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the devoted Clarina De Obruzza, who saw the 
aim of the Lazzarone, threw herself forward, 
in front of our hero, and received the ball in 
her priceless heart. For an instant her eyes 
rested on De Courcy; that look was never 
forgotten, through a long life — the same in- 
staut the Princess lay dead in his arms. 

" Oh God 1" exclaimed De Courcy, the blood 
rushing to his temples with the fury and agony 
he felt Hesigningthe body to the horrified 
Lord Edward, Hugh De Courcy became like 
an enfiiriated madman, cutting down all before 
him ; he reached Campobello ; in vaio. the 
villain again fired another pistol ; in vain were 
poignards, pikes, and knives thrust aft him. 
Bleeding profusely, but heedless, or not feeling 
his wounds, with a blow of his sabre, a heavy 
dragoon weapon, De Courcy clove the skull 
of Gompobello to the chin. As the brute fell> 
headlong, others replaced him, but De Courcy 
Iwght like a madman; and, struck with 
terror at his superhumim strength; the Con* 
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cioratte fell back, and the multitude wedged in 
the narrow pass could barely act. 

Lord De Umfreville and four of the do- 
mestics gallantly followed; several Conciarotte 
lay dead upon the stairs ; when the rush of a body 
of King Ferdinand s troops through the front 
door, led by an officer our hero knew, turned 
the scale, and then a terrible massacre of the 
Conciarotte ensued, the'hall and passages being 
strewed with the dead and dying. 

Driven from the villa, the insurgents still 
rallied in the gardens, but De Courcy, who 
seemed to have no other thought but to slay, 
still pursued them, aided by a body of the regi- 
ment of St. Eufemio j repeated volleys of 
musketry stretched numbers on the flower- 
beds and parterres, while De Courcy's sabre 
brought down its victims at every blow, till at 
last, with a howl of rage, they fled in every 
direction. 

The flames of the marquis's villa still lighted 
up the frightful scene ; on every side lay 
the dying, and the dead, and the severely 
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wounded ; several soldiers were giievously hurt, 
four quite dead, with thrusts from knives. 

At length De Courcy paused in the pursuit, 
and leant on his sword ; he was alone, at the 
extremity of the garden, a heap of dead lay at 
his feet, the soldiers had passed on still in 
pursuit, bayonetting and shooting every wretch 
that came, in their way ; the horrors com- 
mitted that night equalled in atrocity those of 
the year 1820. 

Hugh De Courcy felt as if he were dying ; 
he had received numerous stabs all over his 
body, the blade of a knife was broken in his 
arm, and a gash across the right temple, 
covered his face with streams of blood; for a 
moment he stood bewildered, the trees and 
plants seemed to swim before his sight, and 
the ground to reel under him ; the dead — their 
grim distorted faces, upon which the red glare 
of the flames played — seemed to mock him, 
and still he thought of but one object, and that 
was Clarina De Obruzza, and the last look of 
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undying love, that had glanced from her eyes 
as life faded away for ever. 

With a groan of agony, De Courcy tried to 
stagger back to the villa ; but his weakness, 
from loss of blood, overpowered him. Sud- 
denly, he felt himself grasped by the leg and 
pulled to the ground — he was in the grasp of 
a dying Conciarotte, one who had fallen by a 
blow from his own hand. 

" Ah, holy Rosalia !" muttered the dying 
man, ^^ revenge is sweet," and his grasp was 
on De Courcy s throat Our hero was power* 
less ; he was fast relapsing into insensibility ; 
his eyes were closing; the dying wretch 
had no power but with his hands. ^' Ah I 
maladetta, my knife 1*' he muttered, '^ but he's 
dying too ; oh, Santa Kosalia 1 for only one 
stab." Groping about, he seized a comrade s 
knife, and rolled over to plunge it into De 
Courcy s throat ; the point of the blade was 
even touching the skin, when Death claimed 
its victim; the grasp on the knife relaxed, 
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and, with a half-breathed imprecation, the 
Conciarotte fell over his intended victim a 
corpse. 

Whilst De Courcy was pursuing the Conci- 
arotte with the King's troops, a scene of inde- 
scribable agony and lamentation took place in 
the villa of the unfortunate Princess of So- 
rento. 

Mary Wharton, who with the Princess of 
Sorento, had recognized the villain Campo- 
bello, and saw the muzzle of his pistol mthin 
a yard or so of the breast of her lover, had also 
started forward with a wild cry of anguish, but 
Terese Garetti threw her arms round her and 
held her back ; but when the Princess, who 
was considerably nearer, received the fatal 
ball, Mary rushed to her side and clasped her 
inanimate body in her arms, with feelings of 
anguish perfectly indescribable ; even De 
Courcy 's perilous situation and his fierce pur- 
suit of the Conciarotte were forgotten, as, with 
clasped hands, and eyes filled with tears, she 
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gazed on that lovely face, which, even in death, 
retained its exquisite beauty. 

" My God ! my God 1" murmured Mary ; 
" and is it thus we part ?" and, bending her 
head on the body of the Princess, she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. T6rese and 
Elizabeth, appalled and horrified, could say or 
do but little to assuage Mary s grief, who knew 
that the undying love of the Princess had 
caused her to throw away her life, either to 
save De Courcy or perish with him ; and her first 
thoughts were, " Oh that he had never seen 
me ; that his love might have been hers ; and 
oh ! how different would have been her fate.*' 

The female domestics of the Princess were 
distracted, and wrung their hands and lamented 
in loud tones, her cruel fate. Poor Sir Charles 
Wharton was quite overcome, and almost stu- 
pified. 

After the Princess's body had been carried 
into her own chamber. Lord De Umfreville 
prepared to follow in the footsteps of De 
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Courcy. He was unhurt, and only two of the 
domestics had received severe wounds. 

The staircase, and the hall, and the gardens 
were strewed with the dead and dying, and the 
steps and floor slippery with blood, 

Mary turned to Lord Edward ; she scarcely 
could gather strength to speak, what with in- 
tense grief at the death of the Princess and 
the horrors of the night. Her voice trembled 
as she said, " Permit me to accompany you, 
my lord ; I fear, in my heart, Hugh is lying 
wounded, perhaps," she shuddered, ^' dead, 
somewhere in the gardens ; for he was covered 
with blood when he rushed down the stairs. 
Oh ! the horrors of this night will never, never 
be forgotten." 

" No, I think not," replied his lordship, 
sadly ; " but stay, I pray you, where you are ; 
you can be of no service ; and, most probably, 
in the fury that animated him at the sight of 
the princess's death, he has followed, or led 
the troops into the city." 

" Suspense is worse than death, my lord," 
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" Where would you go my child T asked Sir 
Charles, taking her hand, she looked implor- 
ingly in the Baronet's face, but the words failed 
her. 

" I will accompany you, Mary," observed Sir 
Charles, and all three, preceded by two of the 
domesUcs, with torches, descended the stairs. 

Mary covered her person and head with a 
mantle, and, leaning on the Baronets arm, 
passed, shuddering through the passage, 
strewed with the dead. At the foot of the 
staircase lay the powerful body of Campobello, 
his head nearly divided by the terrible blow 
of De Courcy's sword : he was a ghastly sight ; 
and the poor girl shook all over, as if in an ague, 
but still her eyes eagerly scanned all round, 
and examined every body; the door, drawn 
from its hinges, and bolts lay prostrate, and 
on it, two more of the fierce Conciarotte, one 
still alive, but life ebbing fast ; a smothered 
malediction escaped his lips as they passed, 
and, shaking his clenched hand, he fell back 
writhing on the ground. 
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" Oh, my God !" murmured Mary, " he may 
be lying, like this miserable wretch, bleeding 
to death." 

" Do not conjure up horrible fancies, my 
child," entreated the baronet, as they emerged 
into the garden, late so trim and beautiful, now 
trampled and torn to pieces ; costly vases de- 
molished, statues overturned, and beds of 
winter flowers the resting place of the dead. 
It was easy to trace the path along which the 
Conciarotte had fled, though they spread over 
the garden in every direction to escape the 
fire of the infantry. 

Thus they passed on, possibly would have 
missed the body of De Courcy, for the corpse 
of the Conciarotte lay over him, had not the light 
of the torch flashed upon his sword, lying near. 
With a cry of anguish, Mary darted forward 
and threw herself in despair, by the bodies; 
she thought her loi?«r dead, for he lay perfectly 
motionless, with clasped hands ; she remained, 
as if turned into a statue, on her knees, she 
had no power to utter a word, or to move ; 
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agony seemed to have paralysed her; LordDe 
Umfreville and the Baronet, equally shocked, 
drew oflf the body of the Conciarotte, and as the 
former placed his hand on De Courcy s breast, 
he exclaimed, joyfully, 

" Thank God, he lives 1 he has only fainted 
from loss of blood." 

Mary heard the words ; she bent her head, 
and covering her face with her hands, sobbed 
as if her heart would break; the terrors of 
the night, the shocks she had received, were 
too much for her, she became quite hysterical. 

Assistance was soon procured, and De 
Courcy conveyed at once to the baronet's 
residence, which was close by the princess's 
villa, whilst Lord De Umfreville himself 
insisted upon proceeding to Palermo to seek a 
surgeon. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



We pass over a space of nearly seven months 
from the eventful night of the Seventeenth of 
November, long remembered by the people of 
Palermo with fear and dread j and terrible as 
the calamity was, it led to no good result, for 
though several of the nobility were massacred 
in their mansions, their houses plundered, and 
many burnt, whilst hundreds of the lower 
orders on one side or the other perished, yet, 
no steps were taken by the government to pre- 
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vent & recurrence of the like atrocities, till the 
never-to-be-forgotten rising of the Gonciarotte 
in 1820, when the fearful enormities they com- 
mitted, and the death of several of the highest 
nobility, with the destruction of several streets, 
and even churches, roused the dormant wrath 
of the King, and the tanners were finally 
crushed, and their dens destroyed and burnt 
down. 

Had not the gun-boats fortunately arrived 
in the midst of the riot, and landed the two 
regiments from Syracuse, with a body of the 
Queen'sJGuards, the night of the seventeenth 
of November might have exceeded in horrors 
that of J 820. 

It was the latter end of May, Palermo the 
Happy, as the Italians styled their beloved city, 
was blessed again with the presence of royalty ; 
the Val-di-Mazara never looked more lovely. 
A light-breeze from the north curled the 
waters of its bay, covered with a countless 
number of ships and crafts of all sizes ; the 
bright sun shone on their ample canvas ; the 
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heavy trader, the gay frigate, the light felucca, 
■with its lofty triangular sails, the speronare, 
and even the scampa-via, still floated and 
voyaged on the Neapolitan waters. 

A remarkably-beautiful rigged yacht, of 

three hundred tons, had just weighed anchor, 
and spreading her snow-white sails to the 
gentle bleeze blowing, stood out from the 
roadstead, and shaped her course seaward. 
The flag of Old England was waving from her 
peak, but no pendant fluttered in the breeze 
from her lofty mast-head. Catching the 
breeze she glided gracefully and swiftly from 
the shores of Sicily. As she passed the royal 
frigate, the *' Serene," from whose standard 
floated the winged horse of Napoli, the yards 
were manned by the entire crew, and cheer 
after cheer pealed over the tranquil waters, 
her officers on the quarter-deck waving their 
hats to those who stood upon the after-deck 
of the yacht, " Dauntless.*' Hats and scarfs 
were waved in adieu, and then a salute from 
the frigate's guns pealed over the waters. A 
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farewell salute to a loved commanderjwho had 
so often brought his crew victorious out of 
many an unequal fight. The guns of the 
** Dauntless" returned the salute, and then all 
became still. 

De Courcy stood upon the deck of the 
" Dauntless," gazing with a serious, troubled 
look, and a heart filled with emotion, at the 
graceful " Serene," and then as he turned and 
let his glance rest upon the lovely suburb of 
Obruzza, his eyes became moistened with 
tears. He looked exceeding pale and worn, 
for he had but just recovered from a violent, 
and, for a long time, dubious struggle with the 
grim enemy of mankind. He looked sad in 
truth, though fair and loving Mary Wharton 
stood by his side, anxiously watching every 
change in his features. She herself shed 
tears for the memory of Clarina's devotion ; and 
her untimely, cruel death, pressed heavily on 
her heart ; it took long months, nay years, to 
soften the remembrances of that hour. 

The death of the generous, talented, and 
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beautiful Priucess of Sorento created a sensa- 
tion of horror, not only in Palermo, but at the 
Neapolitan court then at Messina. Though 
one or two nobles, and several gentlemen 
of distinction, with their wives and families 
were mercilessly butchered that night, by the 
miscreants, tlie C!onciarotte, still, nothing was 
talked of but the death of the Princess, and 
the hopeless state of the Count De Courcy. 

The Princess was buried with almost regal 
pomp, in the Cathedral church of Palermo. 
The people could scarcely have mourned more 
for King Ferdinand, for the princess's charity 
* and noble generosity were not to be surpassed ; 
her wealth was distributed to the unfortunate 
with princely liberality. Miss Wharton and 
all the English in Palermo attended her re- 
mains to their last resting place ; and for days 
and weeks afterwards, remained inconsolable ; 
for at the same time her heart was throbbing 
with deep anxiety for her lover, who was then 
lying, as it was thought, in a hopeless state. 
After weeks of suffering, he was at length pro- 
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nounced out of danger ; and at the expiration 
of two months could take gentle exercise in 
the gardens of the villa. To the devoted and 
untiring care of Mary he owed his life. 

Clarina Obruzza's death weighed heavily on 
his heart ; for to save him she had thrown 
away her precious life — sleeping or waking, 
her dying look of love and devotion haunted 
his mind and thoughts. But to patient, lov- 
ing Mary, he turned for consolation ; and in 
her pure and devoted love, in time, regained 
his former health and energy. 

At length the family of Sir Charles Wharton 
prepared to return to England. De Courcy 
first proceeded to Messina, and had a very 
gracious reception from King Ferdinand and 
his Queen; they both expressed their deep 
regret at the unfortunate fate of the Princess 
de Sorento. The royal pair could easily per- 
ceive that our hero had suffered much, and 
that the event preyed deeply upon his mind. 
The King then bestowed upon him the order 
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and star of St. Oonstantine ; he then kissed 
their Majesties' hands and bade them farewell. 

With his kind-hearted protector, Sir John 
Acton, he had a long and interestmg interview. 
The Minister of Queen Caroline presented 
him with several important letters and docu- 
ments relative to his birth ; some of the letters 
were in his fathers own handwriting. Sir 
John and his lady bade our hero farewell with 
much emotion, and De Gourcy himself felt the 
parting exceedingly ; but, promising to return 
at some future time, to visit a country that would 
ever be dear, from memories of the past. 

Having nothing further to detain them in 
Sicily, the whole party as described in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, embarked on board 
the " Dauntless" yacht, and shaped their 
course for Genoa. 

The family of the Signer Garetti received 
them with open arms, and for several days the 
bitter memories of recent events were softened 
by the pleasure of again meeting those dear 
friends. 
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One evening, the Signer Garetti said to Sir 
Charles Wharton, " 1 have important news, 
my dear friend, to communicate to you ; the 
mystery is solved at last." 

" How so," returned the baronet, slightly 
agitated, " have you learned anything of 
Magdalene Garacci ?*' 

" Yes," returned the Signer Garetti, " the 
mystery is solved. Mary is positively your 
own child." 

" God be praised 1" exclaimed Sir Charles, 
with energy, " you cannot dear friend conceive 
the rapture and delight this intelligence gives 
me. To Mary this news will be great happi- 
ness; for although she appeared contented 
with the love I had for her, whether as 
father or uncle, still her heart longed for the 
truth ; but how in the name of wonder have 
you ascertained this most ardently-desired in- 
telligence r 

" From the lips of the ill-starred Magdalene 
Caracci, as we call her. She actually died 
about two months ago in this city ; I visited 
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her in her last moments, and had a document 
drawn up and witnessed by two gentlemen of 
my acquaintance." 

" Well," returned the baronet, verj seriously, 
" so Magdalene is dead. She has caused much 
sorrow, some misery, and much doubt, but 
peace to her ashes I — what caused her death, 
dear friend ?" 

" A broken heart, I should say," replied the 
Signer Garetti, " deserted, robbed, and abused 
by her husband, for she was married, and to a 
worthless, vagabond adventurer. When she 
sent for me, I was amazed, I found her dying 
and without the common necessaries of life. 
1 need not tell you I did all I could to alleviate 
her sufferings and render her last moments 
less painful. She willingly communicated to 
me all the facts relative to the abduction of 
your daughter, and also of your brother s child. 
It appears that your brother Edward was a man 
of the most extravagant habits and profuse 
expenditure ; he dissipated all his resources. 
In his intercourse with the equally extravagant 
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Magdalene Caracci, he was driven to commit 
many disgraceful acts ; finding that a disclosure 
must soon take place — for he forged his brother s 
name to some bills and bonds — Magdalene 
planned the scheme to steal the child and 
place her own little girl in its place, when the 
time should come to do so ; having possession 
of the child, they imagined that they would 
have a certain power over you, when your 
brother s delinquencies became known to you. 
The plan was carried out by Magdalene with 
admirable, but wicked dexterity. 

" The fatal illness of Edward, and your 
sudden appearance at the villa at Como, up- 
set all their plans, and forced her to decamp 
in the night ; making her way to Milan, she 
drew the large sum of money lodged in the bank 
in herown name,for Edward was completely her 
slave ; her power over him was extraordinary ; 
then taking the child, she travelled, under false 
names into the Neapolitan kingdom. Fickle 
and wavering, devoted to a Ufe of pleasure, 
Magdalene, when in Naples, placed the poor 
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child with her hrother Campohello, the 
Lazzaroue, giving him a sum of money to 
take it off her hands, but still not to lose sight 
of it, for the child might yet be valuable ; 
sometime afterwards, she, whilst in Florence, 
formed a connection with a Neapolitan noble, 
handsome, needy, and profligate ; Magdalene's 
fascinations persuaded him to marry her ; they 
rambled through various countries, and finally 
the daring idea of personating the daughter of 
the Count Crotono, whose history she was 
well acquainted with, and to whom she is 
said to bear a strong resemblance. Travelling 
into Calabria, as the Count and Countess of 
Castagno, they had the audacity to take posses- 
sion of the residence and estates of the Count, 
being aided by a band of brigands in their pay, 
the troubled state of the country, and her 
chance resemblance to the well-remembered 
daughter of the old Baron Crotono. But the 
unexpected appearance of the real Count and 
Countess drove the usurpers to abandon their 
false position. 
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" It is unnecessary to give you any further 
details of Magdalene's life ; for a few years 
she gained a precarious existence ; her hus- 
band, it seems, treated her barbarously, and 
finally was killed in a gambling house in Pisa ; 
remorse and misery followed, and then, bro- 
ken-hearted, and in a deep decline, she came 
to Genoa and died." 

" In truth a sad history," observed Sir 
Charles ; " but we have to thank a merciful 
Providence so little evil has resulted from her 
terrible machinations." 

During the stay of the party in Genoa, the 
young Marchese Caracioli arrived from Napoli 
to claim the hand of the fair Terese Garetti, 
and a time was fixed for their union. 

Our hero naturally inquired after the Count 
de Spinola, and was informed that he was 
alive and well, leading a wild and dissipated 
life in Florence. 

We need not describe the parting of our 
hero and heroine, and Sir Charles from the 
amiable family of Garetti ; there were deep 
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regrets on both sides ; but promises of future 
intercourse softened the separation. 

The " Dauntless" sailed for England, where 
she arrived, after a very pleasant voyage, re* 
maining for a few days at Cadiz. Twelve 
months after their arrival in England, ]>e 
Courcy, then Lord De Umfreville, received 
the hand of his beautiful betrothed. At the 
same time Edward De Umfreville became the 
husband of the gentle and affectionate Eliza- 
beth Wharton, and three years afterwards 
succeeded to the title of his cousin, Lord 
Eglin, who fell in a duel with a brother officer. 
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